








Poten 11 ally the most important 
man in the Western World, General 1 
Eisenhower is the first commander since 
William the Conqueror to launch an in¬ 
vasion across the English Channel and 
the first American since Washington who 
could have had strong backing for nom¬ 
ination as Presidential candidate from 
whichever party he chose. He is also, 
in John Gunther’s opinion, one of the 
most able, attractive, devoted and 
entirely decent public servants there 
has ever been. 

But much as Mr. Gunther admires the 
General, he is aware that these qualities 
may not necessarily qualify him for high 
political or other non-military office. So 
here, impartially and objectively pre¬ 
sented, are the results of John Gunther’s 
focusing all his habitual pertinacity on 
a search through every nook and cranny 
of the General’s career. 

Mr. Gunther has long personal ex¬ 
perience of the General. During the war 
he knew him closely in Africa and Malta 
and was the only American correspon¬ 
dent attached to hint duringthc invasion 
of Sicily. Since then, John Gunther has 
had long talks with him at fairly 
regular intervals and when Eisenhower 
went to France as Supreme Com¬ 
mander, Allied Forces in Europe, he 
spent a considerable time at his head¬ 
quarters. He talked with Eisenhower at 
his office and at home and had long con¬ 
versations about every detail of the work 
of European defence with his colleagues, 
subordinates and friends, from Field- 
Marshal Montgomery to General de 
Gaulle. 

Here, in concentrated form, is the 
essence of Eisenhower. John Gunther 
has never written more pcnetratingly. 

Sir Oswald Biuley’s portrait of Gen. 
Eisenhower is reproduced by courtesy of the 
nrt«t 
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Chapter r 
THE MAN 

Eisenhower is probably the most popular Ameri¬ 
can who has ever lived and worked in Europe, with 
Americans and Europeans both. This sandy- 
haired, warm, magnetic young man of sixty-one 
from Abilene, Kansas, became head of shape 
(Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers in Europe) 
early in 1951. shape is a kind of ‘little Pentagon’ 
out in the woods near Paris, and a case may be made 
that running it is to an American the most important 
job in the democratic world, next to one. The other 
one is also something that Eisenhower is interested 
in, the Presidency of the United States. 

Whether or not Eisenhower will run for President 
is unknown at the moment of writing, for the simple 
reason that the General himself has not yet finally 
made up his own mind. Probably he will have come 
to a decision on this, the most difficult of all decisions 
ever to afflict him, before these pages appear in 
print. He is one of the few Americans in history of 
whom it can be said with a fair chance of being 
accurate that if he wants the Presidency, from either 
party, it is his.. 

As commander of shape Eisenhower is strictly an 
international official, holding a post for which there 
is no peacetime precedent. The joke is sometimes 
made that he is only one twelfth an American, since 
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he is theoretically responsible not to Mr. Truman 
or the Joint Chiefs of Staff in Washington but to a 
council comprising twelve different nations, of which 
the United States is only one. In actuality of course 
he assumed the onerous shape job for one reason 
and one reason only—to contribute toward defend¬ 
ing and preserving the democratic way of life. 

In any case it is Eisenhower who is on the firing 
line. His. is the finger in the dike. If the Russians 
attack in Europe, it is he who will be responsible for 
holding them. By pushing a button, he can set into 
motion troops (not just American troops, but Euro¬ 
pean troops) from the northern lip of Norway to 
Sicily in the Mediterranean. Nobody has ever had 
exactly this power before. I asked one of his officers a 
question about Eisenhower and defence. Perhaps 
the reply was an exaggeration: ‘Without Eisen¬ 
hower there would be no European defence.’ 

There may be limitations to the greatness of 
General of the Army Dwight David Eisenhower, but 
few have ever rivalled him for a quintessentially 
perfect sense of saying the right thing at the right 
moment—his ‘touch 5 . His modesty, his directness, 
his consummate tact, all enter into this. But what 
Europeans like about him most is his marked 
civilian-mindedness. He has been a soldier all his 
life, but he believes in peace. He docs not stand for 
war, but for defence against war. He does not seem 
to represent the military class at all, and several 
times in Europe I heard him described as that odd 
type, a ‘peace-general’, 

Eisenhower’s popularity is phenomenal even in 
France, a country not strongly given to the admira- 
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tion of exterior heroes. Early last year the General 
made one of his rare trips into Paris, to attend a 
dinner given to Miss Margaret Truman by President 
Auriol. After dinner at the Elysee the company went 
to a performance of Antigone at the Comedie Fran- 
gaise, the formal, britde shrine of French dramatic 
art. The blasd audience paid only the minimum of 
polite attention to Miss Truman and the President of 
the Republic; then, a few seconds later, Eisenhower 
entered the presidential box. There had been no 
announcement that he would be there but he was 
instantly recognized, and the entire house rose spon¬ 
taneously and cheered. No greater tribute could be 
paid in France to anybody. 


Personal 

Eisenhower at sixty-one looks energetically fit. 
Years may have accumulated in his face, but they 
do not show much. I had not seen him since his 
appointment to shape. His face is as pink-and-tan 
as ever, his high forehead as unwrinkled, and his 
skin as glossy. His mobile, decisive grin is still prac¬ 
tically as broad as the English Channel, and his 
friendly eyes are so bright a sea-blue that they look 
like spoonfuls of it. 

When I met him in his office for an hour’s talk he 
wore no decorations at all. The room is airy, well-lit, 
and comfortable. He rose several times while talking 
animatedly, picked up a golf club, and, carefully 
giving himself enough room, practised a few swings. 
He puts on and takes off intermittently a pair of 
steel-rimmed spectacles. On his desk was one book— 
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Gibbon—and a copy of an American magazine 
notable for its extreme reactionary views. When 
I mentioned this he made a gesture of distaste, but I 
do not know whether he was shrugging off my 
remark or the magazine. Across the room a small 
wooden contrivance held the twelve flags of the 
nato (North Atlantic Treaty Organization) nations. 
Incidentally visitors are told, before stepping into 
the inner office, to take off the identification badges 
which, for security reasons, they must wear on their 
lapels while within shape. Eisenhower knows that 
they are necessary, but thinks them unsightly. 

Anything the General says on political or military 
matters is severely off the record, but I don’t think 
he will mind if I quote the opening of our conver¬ 
sation. 

He said, ‘What are you after, John?’ 

I said, ‘You’. 

He replied, ‘What? Inside Ike?’ 

A day or two later we had another talk, when the 
General asked my wife and me to have drinks with 
him and Mrs. Eisenhower on Sunday afternoon. Our 
car pulled up and scratched the gravel in the dim 
rain (this was near Paris, so of course it was raining) 
and a GI servant ducked out with a red umbrella. 
But before we could get out of the car, there was the 
General himself quietly waiting in the doorway, 
standing pink and immaculate to say a greeting. 
JSfo„ aides, no secretaries, no doormats, no fuss, no 
protocol, no pomp. I thought what a contrast this 
made to some other headquarters I have visited— 
for instance, MacArthur’s. 

The Eisenhowers live in a fairly big but unpreten- 
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tious refurbished house. The French Government 
insisted on providing the General with it, and gave 
him a selection of those available in the region. This 
one (its official name in American Army parlance is 
‘Quarters No. i’) lies in the Parc de Marnes, near the 
forest of Marly, which since the eighteenth century 
has been a hunting preserve of the Kings—and later 
the Presidents—of France; it is about four and a half 
miles from shape, and about half an hour from Paris. 
The nearest village, Marnes-La-Coquette, has been 
painted by many artists. It was known just as 
Marnes from roughly a.d. 1200 to the 1930’s; the 
suffix La Coquette (the Flirt) came when a French 
newspaper held a competition to give it a name more 
picturesque. 

The Eisenhower house, called the Villa St. Pierre 
by the French, was built around 1850. A swell of 
luminous green lawn stretches out from the white 
porch. The property comprises six acres, and the 
house is one of four in a loose, informal cluster. 
General Alfred M. Gruenther, Eisenhower’s terrifi¬ 
cally competent chief of staff, lives in one, and an¬ 
other is occupied by the shape physician, Major 
General Howard Snyder. The fourth has been made 
into two apartments, one for Lieutenant Colonel 
Robert Schulz, the personal aide, the other for 
Master Sergeant Leonard Dry, who for years has 
been Eisenhower’s orderly. 

Mrs. Eisenhower, in a black-over-rose tea gown, 
made us welcome. She is a woman of medium 
height, pretty, with dark hair, bangs, and a nice 
voice. Site looked well. She is bright, direct, and full 
of character—the modern type of army wife. Only 
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rarely does she meet outsiders. She plays no role at 
all in the General’s official life, except on occasional 
trips, and has no relish for formal, ceremonial enter¬ 
tainment. As a matter of fact the Eisenhowers enter¬ 
tain extremely little; the only people they see 
socially are members of their immediate entourage, 
or very close friends visiLing Paris. 

Once a well-meaning American tycoon wrote a 
prominent friend in Paris suggesting that he invite 
the Eisenhowers to a cocktail party, so that he, the 
tycoon, could meet Ike informally. The party did 
not take place. Or, if it did, the Eisenhowers were 
not present. There is about as much chance of get¬ 
ting the General and Mamie to a cocktail party as 
of getting jStalin or the Pope to a fancy-dress ball at 
the Rita. 

Presently Eisenhower whisked me out of the room, 
to show me some recent examples of his painting, 
and to see the house. This is decorated in a simple, 
semi-modern style. The French government offered 
Mrs. Eisenhower any of the exquisite period furni¬ 
ture that is housed in the Mobilier National (a kind of 
repository of the national art, used to decorate 
French government buildings, embassies, and the 
like) but she preferred something non-antique and 
in the American manner. Similarly she was offered 
paintings out of the national collections, but she said 
no. As a matter of fact the only two pictures I 
noticed in the villa are canvases by modern Euro¬ 
pean artists, which caught the General’s fancy on 
one of his recent trips. He preferred to buy some¬ 
thing contemporary rather than borrow among the 
classics. As to his own paintings, more anon. 
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The servants are American Negro GI’s, even the 
cook. It may seem odd, in the heart of France, where 
cooking is an advanced and exquisite art of arts, that 
the General should not have a French chef. But he 
doesn’t, for two good reasons: (a) his simplicity and 
Mrs. Eisenhower’s complete Americanism; (b) 
security reasons. In the house of the commander in 
chief the important servants must be American. 
Otherwise all conversation at table would have to 
be guarded, and nobody could risk leaving docu¬ 
ments around. 

In blunt fact it would be inaccurate to say that the 
Eisenhowers live in ‘France’. They live at a comfort¬ 
able American army post that happens to be in 
French territory. 

Neither they, nor most members of their staff, 
have any real participation in the life of France. 
This is a pity. I met one member of the entourage 
who had been in Paris only twice since his arrival, 
though the most gracious, civilized, and rewarding 
city in the world is scarcely half an hour away. 


Office Routine and the Men Around Him 

The General gets up early, like most army people, 
and is usually out of the villa by eight-fifteen and at 
his desk at shape a few minutes later. He usually sees 
General Gruenther first, consults his aides, and is 
ready for the first appointment of the day at eight- 
thirty. As a rule he sees twenty to twenty-five people 
a day, though some of these may be grouped to¬ 
gether, as at lunch. The General always (when in 
France) lunches in his own modest dining room at 
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shape, and almost always there are business guests. 
Lunch is a strictly utilitarian occasion. ‘J use lunch/ 
he told me, ‘to get my basic ideas ofF.^ JJe does not 
like particularly to see women in his office, and is apt 
to resent it slightly if a distinguished visitor brings 
anybody female along!)'He feels that with women 
present he cannot talk as informally as he might Jike, 
or let off steam. Eisenhower is an extremel^loqua- 
cious man—much more so than is generally known 
—and his conversation is sometimes flavoured with 
mild profanity. The range of his visitors is astonish¬ 
ing. I have just seen the appointment sheet for a 
week. It includes, aside from multitudinous mem¬ 
bers of his staff, the American high commissioner to 
Germany, the president of an American university, 
the Belgian minister of national defence, the head of 
ECA in Europe, the chairman of the board of a big 
American steel company, a German politician, 
several United Stales congressmen and newspaper 
owners, the chief of staff of the armed forces of 
Denmark, an American bishop, the shape historian 
(in whose work he is intensely interested), the 
American ambassador to Great Britain, and several 
old cronies from back home. 

There is only one telephone on his desk, and he 
seldom uses it unless an aide slips into the room first 
and explains who is calling up and why. Most of his 
communication with Washington is by teletype. 
Sometimes, but not always, he dictates a quick 
resume of an important conversation; this is care¬ 
fully preserved, and is put on his desk any time the 
same visitor returns, so that he can refresh his 
memory about points at issue—or startle the visitor 
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by recalling exactly what the previous conversation 
was about. 

For years Eisenhower kept a confidential file of 
4x5 white cards. On those he wrote down the names 
and qualifications of people—particularly junior 
officers—who seemed lively and full of ideas and 
who might be of use some day. Most of the men 
around him have risen in his service following a first 
appearance on one of these white cards. 

Eisenhower hates to read any document longer 
than a page, and his staff knows this well. He likes to 
say, ‘If a man can’t get what he wants to say on a 
single page, then it isn’t worth reading. He hasn’t 
crystallized his own thinking.’ Sometimes, when his 
aides think that he simply must read a report that is 
longer, they contrive by careful artifice to read it 
aloud, or, better, to get him to read it aloud himself 
at a meeting. 

He is often frank to the point of indiscretion in 
casual conversation. During the war he often com¬ 
mented picturesquely on the shortcomings of his own 
generals and members of his staff. If he sometimes 
talks too much, it is to avoid saying anything. Some¬ 
times, to feel a person out, he plays dumb. Or, if 
somebody is trying to get something from him that 
he does not want to give, he pretends not to under¬ 
stand. He has a marked capacity to delegate author¬ 
ity, and he lets his subordinates make most of their 
own decisions. But if an officer doesn’t seem to know 
his job, the General can crack down fiercely. There 
are some things for which he will not forgive an 
officer. The first is incompetence; the next, being 
slow. His character is huq^ant, but he has a lively, 
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decisive temper, and knows full well how to bang a 
desk, though he seldom does so. When he loses his 
temper he is apt to spell out words in an angry yell. 
He will say, ‘Where is that memo—MEMO? 5 

His enthusiasms are almost boyish. Inquisitive, 
he likes to explore new problems. Once, before he 
went to Columbia University, he gave a report to a 
group of businessmen on military affairs. Then he 
turned eagerly to the chairman, ‘Now lct 5 s talk 
about prices and taxes! 5 He continually surprises 
people by his knowledgc^bility. President Auriol was 
sjlaggercd at their first meeting because he scarcely 
mentioned military matters at all, but kept asking 
well-informed and pertinent questions about French 
economics. One subject he knows a great deal about 
is metallurgy. Another is wheat. Still another is 
transportation. 

He sandwiches in his paper work and dictation 
between appointments, or sometimes late in the 
afternoon. He dictates to his principal secretary, 
Chief Yeoman Helen Weaver, or to Chief Warrant 
Officer Jack Goode. He had five warrant officers in 
eight months at shape before hitting on Goode, who 
is first rate. Eisenhower never—absolutely never— 
takes paper work home. When the day’s work in the 
office is done, it is done. 

* * * 

The closest man to Eisenhower, on a high level, is 
certainly General Gruenther, the chief of staff. We 
will have further word on this remarkable officer 
presently. Eisenhower, so the saying is, ‘looted the 
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Pentagon for good men 9 when he took the shape job, 
and Gruenther is among the best. 

In the immediate entourage four men count aside 
from the chief of staff; two are called ‘military 
assistants’, and two are personal aides. They are the 
doorways into Eisenhower. Colonel Paul T. (‘Pete’) 
Carroll, a West Pointer in his early forties, served 
with the General several years in Washington. Also 
he had a period of teaching at Fort Leavenworth, 
where his subject was operations. Carroll is a scholar 
—modest, articulate, and forceful. Of all members 
of the staff, he is the one most admired by the news¬ 
papermen who cover shape. Carroll has a good deal 
to do with Eisenhower’s speeches, though this is not 
to say that he is a ghost writer. The General has no 
ghost writer. He writes practically everything him¬ 
self. But, when he arrived in Europe in 1951 for his 
quick tour of the nato countries, Carroll helped him 
with the brief series of talks that set the mission off to 
its electrifying start. Most people think: that if Eisen¬ 
hower ever reaches Pennsylvania Avenue, Carroll 
will be the chief presidential secretary unless circum¬ 
stances compel the appointment of a civilian. 

The other military assistant, Colonel James 
fyimmy’) Gault, is a Scots Guards officer. Along 
with Captain Harry C. Butpher and Colonel Ernest 
(&?ex’) Lee, he was one of Eisenhower’s three per¬ 
sonal aides from 1942 to 1945. Colonel Gault retired 
from the British Army after Y-E day, and resumed 
life in London as an investment banker. Early in 
1950 he became desperately ill with a mysterious 
complaint that did not respond to treatment. Mrs. 
Gault telephoned Eisenhower at Columbia, asking 
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him to rush them some aureomycin, which was 
totally unobtainable in England at that time; he 
shipped it off by plane at once, and Gault’s life was 
saved. This year, when Eisenhower took over shape, 
Gault telegraphed him, d-Since I owe my life to you 
1 can only offer to give it to you once more’. Imme¬ 
diately the General invited him to return to his staff. 
They are almost as close as brothers, and have been 
working together ever since. 

Lieutenant Colonel G. Craig Cannon, one of the 
aides, is alert, well informed, and youthful. He 
worked for the General when he was chief of staff, 
and followed him to Columbia; then he spent two 
years at Harvard in the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. At an adjacent desk is Lieutenant 
Colonel Robert L. Schulz, the personal aide. Schulz 
and Cannon double in brass, and take turns on trips 
with the General; Schulz by and large handles 
appointments and personal affairs, and Cannon runs 
the office. Schulz has been with Eisenhower since 
1945. He was a traffic and transportation specialist, 
and came to the General’s attention when he 
handled his itinerary during the pandemonium that 
accompanied the triumphal return to the United 
States after Y-E day, and handled it with great 
competence. 

There are several other members of the official 
family, like Captain James Whitehurst and Lieu¬ 
tenant Guy de Greef, a Belgian and the son of a 
former Belgian defence minister. Also close is the 
celebrated Brigadier General John H. (‘Mike’) 
Michaelis, who, having come back from Korea, is in 
charge of plans for the European army that is 
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expected to grow out of shape, and who was one of 
Eisenhower’s junior aides when he was chief of staff. 
Another officer is Lieutenant Colonel Vernon 
Walters, the interpreter; he was a discovery of 
Averell Harriman’s, and is phenomenal at lan¬ 
guages. Those in which he is ‘strong’ are merely 
French, German, Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian; 
he can also handle Arabic and the Scandinavian 
tongues. Harriman borrowed him recently to take 
him to Iran; even if Walters didn’t know Iranian, 
it was confidently expected that he would pick it up 
in a day or two. 

Eisenhower’s personal pilot is Major William 
Draper, who is assigned to him by the Air Force. 
The plane, a Constellation, is called the Columbine, 
and is named for.the state flower ,of Colorado. Mrs. 
Eisenhower was originally a Denver girl, and the 
General still loves holidays in the Colorado moun¬ 
tains. Eisenhower learned to fly himself in the 
Philippines, and got a pilot’s licence at forty-six; 
once or twice during the war he took up small planes 
alone, but now he never does so. 

Kevin McCann, who rose from private to 
lieutenant colonel during the war, also merits men¬ 
tion. At Columbia he was in charge of Eisenhower’s 
public relations and correspondence; the General’s 
trust in his judgment was complete, and it was he 
who had most of the responsibility for determining 
whom Eisenhower should—or should not—see, even 
among faculty members. McCann went with the 
General to Paris, and then left the entourage to 
become president of Defiance College in Ohio. A 
desk bearing his name is in Ike’s outer office at 
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shape —not because he is expected to return, but as 
a symbol of the intimate friendship between the two 
men. 

Several civilians are high in the Eisenhower coun¬ 
cils. The General has a warm, fixed regard for the 
Am erican ambassador to France, David K. E. 
Bruce, who has educated him wisely on several 
issues; similarly a beneficent influence was that of 
Milton Katz, an old New Dealer and a professor at 
the Harvard Law School, who has been called the 
most brilliant American administrator who ever 
served in Europe. Katz (like Bruce) was an Averell 
Harriman man; he was head of ECA in Europe until 
his recent resignation, and Eisenhower consulted 
with him constantly. 

As to civilians on the actual staff, the most pro¬ 
minent is a somewhat mysterious figure named 
William Burnham. A New Yorker and a banker by 
profession (he is a partner of the Wall Street firm of 
R. S. Smithers and Go.), he was with the original 
small group that came to Europe with the Eisen¬ 
howers in 1951, and lived in the same Versailles 
hotel. Now he works on a volunteer basis as an 
‘economic analyst’; people in Paris say that he is 
chief of the ‘kitchen cabinet’, though this is probably 
an exaggeration. Another civilian, who is not in 
Paris at the moment but who vjgjts the General 
regularly, is Clifford Roberts. VfvTr, Roberts. is a 
bi^^(he^peg,alizes iftCoca-Cola Stock), a partner 
in Reynolds & Company of New York City, a crack 
golfer, and a strong bridge player. The General met 
him while at Columbia, and they played golf to¬ 
gether at various country clubs in Westchester. 
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Roberts handles Eisenhower’s investments and 
finances; he is utterly devoted to him, and has no 
other axe to grind. 

To be liked, one has to like. One reason for Eisen¬ 
hower’s torrential popularity is that he himself likes 
so many people. I have met well-wishers of his who 
would like to see some restraint placed on the catho¬ 
licity of his enthusiasms in personal relationships; it 
has been said, ‘He can’t help it, but he just likes too 
many people’. Whether or not this is true, his friend¬ 
ships cover the broadest possible span—Catholic and 
Jew, liberal and conservative, Republican and 
Democrat. One close friend and financial adviser is 
Joseph E. Davies, who once made a celebrated 
mission to Moscow ; 1 another is the venerable 
Thomas J. Watson, the head of International Busi¬ 
ness Machines. At Columbia Eisenhower had the 
opportunity to meet men of the most exalted intel¬ 
lectual eminence; at the same time one of his chosen 
cronies was George E. Allen, the Truman jokesmith. 
Allen, as a matter of fact, is still intimate. He has a 
house near that of the Eisenhowers in Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania, and, though the fact never became 
publicly known, he visited the General in Paris last 
summer, and is in steady touch with him. 

Probably the strongest influence of all, outside 
Paris, is that of his younger brother Milton, the 
president of Pennsylvania State College. Ike loves 
Milton, and the brothers are in constant contact. 

1 Mr. Davies is the only civilian whom Eisenhower publicly 
thanks in his book, Crusade in Europe. The former ambassador 
helped the General in the financial arrangements pertaining 
to its publication. 
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Milton spent many fruitful years as a government 
servant—as a vice-consul for a brief period, and then 
in the Department of Agriculture, of which he was 
director of information for some years. He is a 
Republican, but he worked for the Roosevelt 
administration from 1933 on. His speciality is 
agricultural economics. In 1942 he joined Elmer 
Davis to become assistant director of the Office of 
War Information ; he left government employment 
(though he has frequently done brilliant work for 
unesgo and similar international organizations) to 
become president of Kansas State College in 1943. 
Later he moved on to Pennsylvania, where he 
enhanced his rank as one of the ablest, most useful 
citizens in the nation. 

The man whom Eisenhower venerates above all is 
General of the Army George C. Marshall, who gave 
him his first great chance and who, as chief of staff,’ 
was his boss during the war. Eisenhower thinks of 
Marshall practically as a god or father. They worked 
with the utmost harmony during the whole course of 
the war and after, and the smooth intricacy of their 
interrelations will be the subject of dissertations in 
army staff colleges for a generation to come. To-day, 
perhaps, Marshall is not quite so close. One story 
widely told is that he was the decisive influence in 
persuading Eisenhower not to run for the Presidency 
in 1948. He did not think that an army man should 
go into politics at just that time. What Marshall’s 
position will be on this matter in 1952 is not yet 
known. Whatever it is, Eisenhower will pay close 
attention. 

Eisenhower is usually referred to by members of 
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his staff as ‘the General’, ‘the Boss’, or just plain 
‘Ike’. Never once did I hear anybody use the phrase 
‘Supreme Commander’, though that is what he is. 
Such high-flown terminology is discouraged. This is 
sharply at variance with the atmosphere around 
MacArthur, as any visitor at MacArthur’s old head¬ 
quarters in Tokyo will attest. Also I have heard 
Eisenhower called ‘Dwight D.’ and ‘Papa’. Hun¬ 
dreds of people call him ‘Ike’ to his face, but mostly 
these are civilians. His officers never do, unless they 
are alone with him or in an intimate small group, 
and not always then. Even Field Marshal Lord 
Montgomery, his first deputy, addresses him as ‘Sir’ 
when they are in conference. Incidentally General 
Marshall has never once used the expression ‘Ike’. 
When Marshall writes to him these days, the saluta¬ 
tion is still what it always was, ‘My Dear Eisen¬ 
hower’. 


* * * 

Eisenhower is extremely deft at handling a group, 
almost any kind of group. His talent for conciliation, 
for welding a team, is one of his salient characteris¬ 
tics. When he is a member of a group not devoted 
strictly to military matters (as at Columbia) he is 
sometimes apt to give his opinions—at considerable 
length—too early in the discussion; he is over-eager, 
and occasionally naive. An almost innocent im¬ 
patience leads him to talk too much. But later, as he 
sees other points of view developed, he is com- 
mendably quick to modify his own. There is nothing 
static or cramped about Eisenhower. His attitude is 
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always supple and aware. He is open-minded and 
likes to take advice. 

Time and time again, wlien for instance he met 
with the Joint Chiefs, he would pull together a meet¬ 
ing that was fraying with words like ‘Gentlemen! 
We have been asked a question, and we are not 
facing it! ! People in lower echelons would say, ‘If we 
can only get this issue to Ike, it will be all right’. On 
the other hand he has several times been criticized— 
for instance by members of congressional com¬ 
mittees before whom he testified—for being too easy¬ 
going. Partly because of his eagerness to please, he 
would on occasion seem to shift his views unduly, 
and fail to take a firm enough stand for what he 
believed in. 

Once, in 1947, a friend came back from Tokyo 
and passed the word to him that men around Mac- 
Arthur, jealous because he, Eisenhower, was being 
talked of for the Presidency, castigated him as a 
‘compromiser’. Eisenhower was furious. He banged 
the table. ‘Compromiser? Ask the Germans if I 
compromised on Omaha Beach!’ 

Eisenhower, who is practically as quick as the 
speed of light, proceeded to analyse the implications 
of this charge. ‘If anybody said during the war that I 
was a compromiser, it really means that they 
thought I was loo pro-British.’ Then, in rebuttal, he 
proceeded to outline some important differences he 
had had with the British. Continually he pressed 
them to be more enthusiastic in regard to overlord, 
the invasion of France across the Channel; con¬ 
tinually he promoted the subsequent complemen¬ 
tary invasion from Marseilles, which the British 
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opposed; continually he fought against any diver¬ 
sions that would have diluted the force of his master 
attack, such as the Balkan campaigns that Churchill 
wanted. On the eve of D day in 1944 he rejected 
British proposals to call off full-scale airborne sup¬ 
port of the operation, which Air Chief Marshal 
Leigh-Mallory thought would cause disastrous 
losses. Once, in blunt fact, his opposition to 
Churchill was so forceful that the Prime Minister 
threatened to resign. This was because Ike insisted 
on going ahead with anvil, the landing in Southern 
France, on the date planned in spite of Churchill’s 
prolonged and bitter opposition. Churchill said that 
he might have to go to the King and ‘lay down the 
mantle of my high office’, but, even so, Eisenhower 
refused to budge. 1 

Some American officers, however, thought de¬ 
finitely that Eisenhower leaned too far to the British 
side in later operations. General Omar N. Bradley 
voices this complaint forthrightly in his recent 
memoirs. Eisenhower’s staff at shaef was ‘British- 
dominated’ and he several times appeared to favour 
the snail-slow, cautious Montgomery as against his 
American commanders. Of course circumstances 
forced this. Eisenhower had imperatively to keep all 
his subordinates in balance, and some of these were 
as temperamental as tenors with sore throats. To 
keep them scrupulously in check was his job as 
Supreme Commander. * 

As a matter of fact the General’s ability to com- 

1 My Three Tears with Eisenhower, by Captain Harry C. 
Butcher, USNR (Heinemann, London 1946). This book is a 
mirif* of informT.tinn about Fwnhnww, 
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promise was one of the most valuable of all his 
qualities. In waging coalition warfare—or for that 
matter in most fields of military or human en¬ 
deavour—compromise of some sort is necessary 
almost every moment of the day. Eisenhower be¬ 
came, during the war, the most successful ‘chairman 
of a committee 5 in military history. This was be¬ 
cause, without ever imperilling a principle, he had a 
superlative gift for smooth, energetic tact—for 
achieving unity among the most widely separated 
and rival elements. He had the inhumanly difficult 
task of melting down into a single amalgam the 
American Army, the American Navy, the American 
Air Force, the British Army, ihe Royal Navy, the 
Royal Air Force, the Canadian Army, the Austra¬ 
lians, the New Zealanders, various French contin¬ 
gents, Poles, Greeks, South Africans, Italians, Nor¬ 
wegians, and heaven knows what else. The amount 
of skilful leadership this took, if measured in decibels, 
would make enough noise to split Gibraltar. Con¬ 
sider merely the fact that until 1942 Eisenhower had 
never held a fighting command. Yet he had to give 
orders to men like Air Marshal Tedder and Admiral 
Cunningham who had been tasting bloodshed since 
1939. Eisenhower has been slightingly called a 
‘politician-general 5 . It was lucky for the world that 
he was. 1 

But no one should be under the delusion that he 

1 Butcher says that Eisenhower did not want to become chief 
of staff (when in 1943 it was thought that he and Marshall 
would change roles) because he ‘believes he would be a failure 
in it because he is not a politician’. The answer to this is that 
the General’s well-known modesty was getting the better of 

him. 
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has ever been a softie, or ever will be. There is flint 
underneath the impeccable niceness. I remember 
being somewhat shocked when, in Sicily, Eisen¬ 
hower told a group that if he ever caught Mussolini, 
he would have him shot forthwith. ‘I’m not one,’ he 
said vigorously, ‘who finds it difficult to hate my 
enemies.’ 


Eisenhower and the Fourth Estate 

Eisenhower probably has better relations with 
newspapermen individually as well as with the press 
as a whole than any American since Roosevelt. This 
is the more remarkable in that he does not play 
favourites, practically never gives interviews, and— 
strangely enough—is not particularly accessible. 
Since he took the shape job he has held only one 
press conference: this took place on the day that the 
headquarters became operational, April 2. If some¬ 
body of the stature of Edward R. Murrow, say, or 
Quentin Reynolds, arrives in Paris, the General will 
receive him for an off-the-record chat, but such 
occasions do not happen often. To most correspon¬ 
dents resident in France, Eisenhower is almost com¬ 
pletely aloof. When a new bureau head arrives for an 
important agency or newspaper he will see him for 
a brief courtesy call, but such visits are not en¬ 
couraged. 

At a press conference, the General is direct, force¬ 
ful, man-to-man, and above all modest. The late 
Stephen Early, than whom there has never been a 
greater expert in such matters, said after attending 
an Eisenhower press conference in 1945, ‘It was the 
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most magnificent performance of any man at a press 
conference I have ever seen’. Let the reader recall 
that Mr. Early superintended hundreds of press 
conferences given by no less a wizard at public rela¬ 
tions than Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Eisenhower 
is almost too modest in his approach. He said at one 
press conference during the war that all correspon¬ 
dents should pass any direct quotes to the censor, 'so 
that you can correct any errors I might make, at 
least in grammar’. Several European newspaper¬ 
men, never having seen Eisenhower before, got a 
lively shock, at the shape conference in April, 1951 
—shock because the General was so unprecedentedly 
considerate and informal. He gave those who did not 
understand English perfectly permission to interrupt 
him at any point, and almost seemed to be asking 
for as much guidance as he gave. 

In June, 1951, the General visited the American 
cemetery at St. Laurent above Omaha Beach; he 
had not been there since the Normandy invasion. 
From the cliffs he could still see rotting ships, land¬ 
ing craft smothered with sand, and the remnants of 
the Mulberries—artificial harbours. Photographers, 
both French and American, kept barking at him as 
he looked at the scene, asking him to turn this way 
and that. Eisenhower’s rueful, but good-humoured 
comment was, ‘The last time I was here I was the 
boss’. 

Early in the war, during the African campaign, 
he revolutionized the relationship of newspapermen 
to the high command. He decided that even if some 
members of his staff considered them a necessary 
nuisance, he would treat them as friends worthy of 
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trust, and they became, in effect, quasi-officers. A 
momentous occasion came in the spring of 1943. He 
summoned all the correspondents, and, a month in 
advance, astonished them by disclosing in full, com¬ 
prehensive detail the plans for the invasion of Sicily. 
There was a shrewd motive behind this, of course. 
Everybody knew that something was going to happen 
soon, somewhere, and it would have been difficult to 
keep such an agile group from publishing specula¬ 
tions that, even if innocently, might have given 
secret plans away. Nevertheless Eisenhower’s deci¬ 
sion to do this was memorable, and it had a pro¬ 
found effect. 

The General has written about this in Crusade in 
Europe 

The experiment was one which I would not particularly 
like to repeat, because such revelation does place a burden 
upon the man whose first responsibility is to conceal the 
secret. But by making it I immediately placed upon every 
reporter in the theatre a feeling of the same responsibility 
that I and my associates bore. Success was complete. 
From that moment onward, until after the attack was 
launched, nothing speculative came out of the theatre 
and no representative of the press attempted to send out 
anything that could possibly be of any value to the enemy. 
After the operation was completed many correspondents 
told me of the fear they felt that they might be guilty of 
even inadvertent revelation of the secret. During the 
period of preparation they even became reluctant to dis¬ 
cuss the subject among themselves, and invented the most 
elaborate code names to refer to items of equipment and 
to details of the projected operation. 


1 Heinemann, London, 1940. 
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Eisenhower disliked -and dislikes--censorship, 
and his theatre was signally lenient in this field. The 
contrast to affairs in the Pacific during the same 
period is remarkable. There news was either con¬ 
trolled at the source, or built up to the personal 
aggrandizement of the commander. Nothing re¬ 
motely like this was ever permitted to occur in 
Europe. Censorship on security and strictly military 
matters was of course necessary, but Eisenhower’s 
press officers held it to a minimum. Political censor¬ 
ship was seldom imposed. During the early days of 
the North African campaign it was imperadvc to 
clamp down on the fierce fratricidal quarrels of De 
Gaulle and Giraud, but Eisenhower records now 
that he thinks that even this was an error, and 
regrets having had to do it. 

I myself firs L met Eisenhower at a press conference 
in July, 1943, in Malta, and I was amazed at what 
went on. Here was the Commander-in-Chief of one 
of the most stupendous operations in military 
history, on the very day before it was to take place; 
yet he spent sixty-five minutes in solid, earnest, 
friendly give-and-take with a group of newspaper¬ 
men and press officers, discussing matters so utterly 
remote from his own direct responsibilities as radio 
routes to Tunis and the like. His frankness was ex¬ 
ceptional. He said, ‘Now listen: I want to co¬ 
operate with you fellows, and I want you to co¬ 
operate with me. You could all gang up and bust 
me, but I could bust you too.’ 

Some details of this talk were fairly technical from 
a newspaperman’s point of view, such as the differ¬ 
ences between the four different types of censorship 
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which existed in Malta at that lime. Eisenhower 
caught most points like a flash. When he failed to 
understand something, he said so at once. He turned 
to one of his assistants, General Whiteley, and 
remarked, ‘Sorry, Jock, I didn’t get that’. Once he 
said to a public relations officer who was pressing 
him hard, ‘Maybe I’m dumb; repeat that, please’. 
And he was eager to listen and full of constructive 
suggestions. He wanted to cut all the red tape. I con¬ 
tinued to marvel that an officer with, shall we say, 
several other things on his mind should be giving so 
much detailed, close attention to such a compara¬ 
tively minor matter as press communications. He 
won us all. One of the American censors, a youthful 
captain, pointed out that one of Eisenhower’s own 
suggestions would not work. ‘I’m sorry, sir,’ the cap¬ 
tain kept saying, ‘you cannot do that, because it 
would violate security, sir.’ It was refreshing in the 
extreme to hear such a junior officer tell the Com- 
mander-in-Chief what he could and could not do, 
and Eisenhower took it. 

Later that day, with a British colleague assigned 
to his personal headquarters, I saw the General 
again. With zest and a bright eye for news he began 
to sketch the kind of stories we might write. (We had 
asked him for help on this.) There ought to be 
something special from headquarters just for us 
every day, he said, and he promised to ‘lay it on’. 
Then at once he began to describe with hard-boiled 
vividness a story he would like to have written about 
Anglo-American co-operation. But he insisted on 
one rule: nothing about himself personally. No 
word at all about Eisenhower the man, except 
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when mention of the Commandcr-in-Chief was 
essential to the story, and then only in connec¬ 
tion with his fellow officers of the allied high com¬ 
mand. 

On July 10, two days after the Sicily landings, we 
had another talk. He was working in a damp cubicle 
not bigger than ten feet by fourteen; there was a 
single table covered by a grey blanket and a white 
blotter; an oil heater was burning, but the clay 
floor was wet and cold. The General tossed away 
one of his cigarettes and asked, ‘You fellows got a 
dry cigarette?’ None of us had. He seemed very 
pleased at the way the campaign was going. ‘By 
golly,’ he kept muttering, ‘I don’t understand it! By 
golly, I think we’ve done it again!’ By this he meant 
that the amphibious operations had taken the enemy 
completely unawares, and that there had been no 
serious attack on our landing craft though they were 
sitting ducks. The General rocked back on his wicker 
chair, his heels caught in the lower rung. He grinned 
from cheek to cheek, and told us something alto¬ 
gether new. His grin kept on expanding. ‘Every once 
in a while I like to tell you something like this, be¬ 
cause you might hear it from somebody else, and if 
I tell you, it shuts you up!’ 


Some Intellectual Patterns 

Not by any stretch of the imagination could Eisen¬ 
hower be called a highbrow or an ‘intellectual’, but 
his intellectual qualities are considerable. His main 
mental characteristic is drive. He thinks quickly, 
clearly, and with strong energy. He is prac- 
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tical-minded; he hates what he calls ‘forensics’; 
theory irritates him and he believes in first things 
first. 

Eisenhower reads little these days in the realm of 
serious literature; he has never been of a particularly 
studious temperament. The coarse joke was heard, 
when he became president of Columbia, that he was 
the first president in the history of that estimable 
institution who had never read a book. As a matter 
of fact I asked him once, some years ago, what books 
had influenced him as a young man; he responded 
with an oddly assorted but typically American list 
that included Pilgrim'’s Progress , Conan Doyle’s The 
White Company, and Mark Twain’s Connecticut Yankee 
at King Arthur’s Court. As a boy he read a great 
deal of history, and his favourite hero was the 
Roman citizen Cincinnatus, which has an interest¬ 
ing relevance to-day. 1 He still likes to reel off famous 
dates in ancient history—like 490 b.c., Battle of 
Marathon—and does it accurately. 

What Eisenhower does read to-day is Westerns, 
pulp Westerns, the gaudier the better. He is seldom 
without a pile of these monstrous products. Butcher 
records that immediately after the German sur¬ 
render, when his nerves were still tense, he put him¬ 
self to sleep with a hair-raiser called Cartridge 
Carnival. 

Recently a friend happened to ask him which 
generals he admired most. The first answer was 
William Tecumseh Sherman, which is fascinating 

1 Cincinnatus is described by the Encyclopadia Britanrdca as 
‘a persistent opponent of the plebeians’, who was ‘twice called 
to the dictatorship of Rome’. 
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on at least three counts. Sherman said ‘War is hell’; 
he also became president of a University (Louisi¬ 
ana) ; and he rejected the Presidency of the United 
States in terms more forthright than have been 
heard since. Eisenhower proceeded to say that the 
question of a favourite general had two aspects. 
From the point of view of affectionate regard, as well 
as for qualities of leadership in the field, he chose 
Washington and Lee; from the strictly military 
point of view, and without regard to personalities, 
Napoleon and Hannibal. Once he said of Napoleon, 
‘I sure would have liked to have tangled with that 
fellow!’ 

One signal fact about Eisenhower is that he writes 
so well; few men in American public life to-day can 
match him for compact and expressive prose. He 
likes to speak extemporaneously, and some of his 
extemporary speeches have been admirable: when 
a speech is important enough to be written in ad¬ 
vance, he prepares it with the utmost care. He 
worked three weeks on the Guildhall speech of June 
12, 1945, which was pithy, vivid, not a word wasted, 
no false oratory, and moving in the extreme. Eisen¬ 
hower is also an accomplished letter writer, as 
thousands of people know. Even his casual letters 
are notable for clear statement, charm, discerning 
use of language, and—once more—that quality 
which characterizes everything he does, his ‘touch*. 

Once, if I may be forgiven another brief lapse into 
autobiography, I was sitting with him when he sud¬ 
denly had the idea of dictating a brief memorandum 
congratulating the people of Malta on their heroic 
resistance to the forces of the Axis; the time had 
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come when the role Malta played in the allied 
invasion of Sicily could be made publicly known. It 
was a Sunday and his aides were taking time off. 
So the General dictated his memorandum to me. 
He worked on it over and over again, changing a 
word here, a word there, as he paced up and down 
the room, nervously excited. ‘Let’s make it epigram¬ 
matic; let’s make it exquisite!’ he exclaimed. Then he 
paused with a chuckle, ‘I suppose you think 
“exquisite” is a hell of a word for a soldier to be 
using’. 

All his life Eisenhower has been interested in the 
art of writing. His grades were never particularly 
good in high school or at West Point except in 
English; in English he was always near the top. He 
spent some years in the War Department as a kind 
of sublimated ghost writer, little known as this fact 
may be. He was put to the task of preparing various 
papers for his superiors, and did this so well that 
several officers asked for his services. Also he went to 
France for a period (few people recall that the Eisen¬ 
howers had their first taste of Paris life in 1929) for 
duty with the American Battle Monuments Com¬ 
mission, and he was author of the admirable guide¬ 
book this body issued. Then in 1930, when he was a 
lowly major, his work came to the august eye of 
Douglas MacArthur, who had just become chief of 
staff For several years thereafter Eisenhower helped 
MacArthur substantially with his speeches and 
written work. Great kudos came to MacArthur in 
particular for his reports as chief of staff during this 
period, which have been described as the most 
‘classic’ documents of their type ever written. Mostly 
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these were written with the compclent aid of Dwight 
Eisenhower. Also Eisenhower wrote part of Mac- 
Arthur’s celebrated ‘Farewell to the Army 5 speech 
when he, MacArthur, resigned as chief of staff in 

I 935- 

For years Eisenhower had two bibles: one was 
Fowler’s Modem English Usage, the other a book 
called Technical English. What he strove for in writ¬ 
ing was to be concise. He thought of words as tools, 
as weapons. He believed in unity, coherence, and 
emphasis. He was passionately addicted to the art of 
clear exposition. He hated (and still hates) the 
passive voice. If a document comes to him for 
signature with some such phrase as ‘It is thought 5 he 
gives out a cry to the nearest unfortunate secretary 
and changes it to ‘I think 5 . Years ago he had an aide 
who simply could not master the difference between 
‘shall 5 and ‘will 5 ; the General had to get rid of him. 
‘Not one officer in fifty, 5 he said once with a sigh, 
‘knows how to use the English language. 5 

In fiction iic hates flashbacks. Always he wants 
drive, directness. Also he loathes foreign words or 
phrases in a book in English. ‘By jiminy, our own 
language is rich enough, why don’t we learn to use 
it!’ His favourite adverb is ‘instantly 5 ; he uses it all 
the time, both in speech and writing. His favourite 
maxim, which he quotes often, is Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin’s ‘We must all hang together, or assuredly we 
shall all hang separately 5 . Another is from Woodrow 
Wilson, ‘The highest form of efficiency is the spon¬ 
taneous co-operation of a free people 5 , and still an¬ 
other Lincoln’s ‘Among men there can be no 
successful appeal from the ballot to the bullet, and 
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they who make such appeal are sure to lose their 
case’. 

He wrote Crusade in Em ope in seven weeks, a record 
any professional writer may well envy. He does not 
know how to use a typewriter; in the old days he 
wrote longhand, and now he dictates. Crusade in 
Emope is (unlike so many recent books by generals) 
strictly his own production. He wrote—or rather 
dictated—every word. Two friends helped him, how¬ 
ever, in minor details of editorial revision—Joseph 
Barnes, then the foreign editor of the New York 
Herald Tnbune, and Ken McCormick, represent¬ 
ing Doubleday & Company, his publishers. The 
man who took down the dictation, furnished 
by the publishers, bore the remarkable name of 
Wallop. 


Food, Drink , Games , and the Art of Painting 

Eisenhower does not need much sleep, but cus¬ 
tomarily he goes to bed early. He never (unlike 
Churchill) dozes in the afternoon; one of his aides 
told me that in seven years he had never known him 
to lake a nap. He drinks sparingly; a Scotch or two 
before dinner, or perhaps an Old Fashioned or a 
Dry Martini is the limit. He never drinks during the 
day. 

For years he smoked like a furnace—sixty cigar¬ 
ettes a day or more. I remember lunching with him 
in Washington when he was chief of staff, and be¬ 
tween 1245 an d 3 P* m - he certainly smoked at least 
fifteen cigarettes. (It was at this meal, incidentally, 
dm he demonstrated a favourite dessert—hot coffee 
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from the luncheon cup poured over vanilla ice 
cream.) I asked him what brand of cigarettes he 
liked and he replied that it didn’t matter in the 
slightest—he smoked anything. I asked him how he 
managed to endure long, official dinners in London 
where smoking is forbidden until after the King has 
been toasted—which may be two hours after the 
meal has begun. He replied that he always tried to 
persuade the chairman of the dinner to have the 
toasts right after the soup. I asked him what he did 
in those eclectic London clubs where smoking is for¬ 
bidden in the dining room at any time. ‘Oh, I’d 
never show myself in a club like that!’ 

While he was at Columbia the General’s pulse 
rose suddenly, and on doctor’s orders he gave up 
tobacco. He stopped on the instant. Within a week, 
his pulse had returned to a normal 72, and he has 
never smoked since. I asked him if he minded it 
when people smoked in his office. He laughed, ‘Oh, 
no. It gives me a sense of moral superiority. I had 
enough will power to stop smoking, but they have 
not.’ 1 

But abstinence from tobacco gave him a minor 
weight problem. He gained fourteen pounds almost 
overnight when he stopped smoking, and he has 
never been able to get all of this off. At present he is 
about six pounds over his former weight. It doesn’t 
matter much, but he dislikes the slight bulge it gives 
him when he wears the short ‘Eisenhower jacket’. 
As a result he has been dieting steadily. Lunch is a 
painful process. He eats nolhing but salad and 

1 The General made the same response to several people, 
and this story has been widely publicized. 
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cottage cheese as a rule. But he says that there is a 
compensation to this—he is so hungry (after a 
meagre breakfast) that he eats very quickly, and 
hcncc has most of the meal free for talk. 

One comparatively well-kept secret is that he 
loves to cook, and is quite good at it. A small kitchen 
has been installed upstairs in the Villa St. Pierre, 
and there the General sometimes does the cooking 
for himself and Mrs. Eisenhower. In particular he 
likes to prepare Chinese dishes. The first time he 
went to Luxembourg he astonished the ambassa¬ 
dress, Perle Mesta, by going out to the Embassy 
kitchen, and, unaided, baking a handsome lemon 
meringue pie. 

His attitude toward money is to be prudent, but 
not to be much interested in it for its own sake. When 
he resigned as chief of staff in 1948 he had no 
money at all; he didn’t even own an automobile. 
He told me that an old comrade in arms asked him 
for an emergency loan of $500, and he had the 
greatest difficulty in scraping this sum together. He 
disliked the prospect of living in the President’s im¬ 
posing house at Columbia, and fell in love with a 
small house in Bronxville that he wanted to buy; 
but it cost $60,000—far too much. Td have been 
paying for it all my life,’ he said. He was horrified at 
the expense of maintaining the Columbia house 
(which required a staff of half a dozen servants); 
also—a significant point—he refused to take any 
salary from Columbia. So he had to earn a modest 
fortune quickly. This he did by writing Crusade in 
Europe. He sold it as a ‘package’, and, since he was 
not a professional author, the Treasury permitted 
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him to pay taxes on it on a capital gains basis, which 
saved him a very large sum on income tax and sur¬ 
tax, The exact figure has never been made public, 
but it is commonly thought that total proceeds from 
the book were about $600,000 ; if this sum had been 
taxable as income in one year, his tax would have 
been: $450,000 or more. The capital gains tax is 
only 25 per cent. 

Eisenhower is closely, professionally, aware of how 
well the book did. He knows exactly how many 
copies have been sold in America, and is naturally 
pleased that (Book-of-the-Month Club included) the 
figure is above 827,000. 

The only property the General owns is the 190- 
acre farm near Cemetery Ridge at Gettysburg, 
which he bought recently but in which he has never 
had a chance to live. (Various ceremonial establish¬ 
ments have, however, at one time or other been 
presented to him, like quarters in a Scottish castle 
called Culzean, the gift of the National Trust for 
Scotland.) His close friend Brigadier General Arthur 
Nevins, a retired officer, lives on the Gettysburg 
property and keeps it warm for him. Eisenhower got 
multifarious gifts, including decorations and so on of 
considerable value, during and after the war; these 
have been salted away in a bank vault. 1 The only 
trinkets he has with him to-day are the three lucky 
coins which he carried through the whole course 
of the war, and which are always in his pocket—a 

1 One of these was a platinum cigarette case studded with 
sapphires from General de Gaulle. Another was a Russian 
decoration flashing with diamonds and worth a small for- 

tiin»»- 
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silver dollar, a five-guinea gold piece, and a French 
franc. 

Eisenhower’s salary—and to a certain extent his 
upkeep—are paid for to-day by the United States 
taxpayer. As a five-star general, he gets a salary of 
something over $15,000 per year for life; this in¬ 
cludes a monthly ‘base pay 1 of $954.75. Eisenhower 
is an international official, but all military employees 
at shape, in contradistinction to the civilians who get 
‘international’ or nato salaries, are paid by their own 
governments. Eisenhower gets no pay as head of 
shape, but only as an American officer. Because his 
house has been lent to him by France, he forfeits 
the rental allowance that would normally come to 
him from the Defence Department. He retains, how¬ 
ever, the prerequisites that officers of five-star rank 
automatically have—free hospitalization (though 
this smacks of socialized medicine, which he abhors), 
several aides whose salaries are paid for by the 
American government, and the GI servants. In 
addition the General has two French servants, a 
chauffeur and the waiter at shape who serves his 
lunch, whose wages are paid by nato. 

He has no expensive tastes, and is extraordinarily 
unsophisticated about most worldly matters. He 
told me once that he had not seen a Broadway show 
for years, and he had never even heard the name of 
one of the best known of living American play¬ 
wrights. For a long period he avoided New York 
City itself, and only spent one night in it in twenty 
years. Its Babylonian grandeurs depressed and in 
fact frightened him. ‘I’m scared of that darned 
town,’ he said. One of his most telling observations 
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came in his homecoming speech at Abilene, Kansas, 
in 1945, when he said that New York City was 
merely one of the ‘suburbs’ of Abilene. 

The General has three basic hobbies—bridge, 
golf, and painting. He is an excellent bridge player, 
but is not quite so superlative as some stories have 
it; if you could measure bridge like golf, his game 
would be about the same, in the low 8o’s. (I should 
interpolate here that some of his friends would disa¬ 
gree on this—they say his bridge is much better.) 
One expert told me that he is not a really great 
bridge player, which he might easily be, because he 
does not compete regularly enough with extremely 
good players—the only way to maintain the highest 
degree of excellence. On the other hand, his 
favourite antagonist is Geneial Gruenthcr, who is 
incontestably one of the best bridge players in the 
world. But he is too busy to play often. When I was 
in Paris, for instance, I was told that the General 
had not had five minutes free for a serious game 
since an aeroplane trip to Norway some weeks 
before. When he does play, stakes are modest. One 
story is that Gruenthcr slyly tries all sorts of tricks to 
improve his game, so as to make him a stronger 
competitor. Mrs. Eisenhower docs not play bridge 
with her husband. She and Mrs. Gruenthcr, how¬ 
ever, spend a good many happy hours at canasta, at 
which both are expert. 

Eisenhower is a first-rate poker player—his poker 
is probably as good as his bridge—but nowadays he 
plays seldom. Once, before the war, his annual poker 
winnings amounted to $3,900, roughly what his 
army salary was. As a result he gave up playing 
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seriously. He did not want to think of it as a business, 
or become dependent on poker earnings. 1 

The General adores golf. His staff tries to get him 
out of the office in time to have nine holes every 
afternoon, weather permitting. He plays at a nearby 
course at St. Germain, and is better on the greens 
than driving. Shortly after settling in the Villa St. 
Pierre Mrs. Eisenhower surprised him with a gift—a 
putting course out on the lawn. His technical 
knowledge of the game is advanced; in terms of 
teaching ability he could easily be a pro. Recently a 
visitor noticed that he wore a leather bandage on his 
left wrist. Eisenhower explained that he had a mild 
arthritic condition there, and the visitor replied 
politely that he was glad that the disability was not 
serious. ‘I should say it is serious F the General cried 
indignantly. ‘It means that I can’t play golfF (Now, 
of course, he is playing regularly again.) 

He likes fishing, but aside from golf takes little 
other exercise. 2 During the war he played every¬ 
thing from badminton to ping-pong at odd moments 
to relax from strain, and General Marshall per¬ 
sistently ordered him to go riding. Nowadays he 
docs not ride much. Years ago—at West Point—he 
wrenched a knee badly playing football, and then 
hurt it again when a stupid instructor forced him to 

1 According to Raymond Daniell in the New York Times, 
‘He Is Our Eisen ana This Is Our Hour/ November x, 1942. 

2 His French hosts, knowing that he cannot easily go fishing 
elsewhere, recently stocked a pool nearby. Then they played a 
mild joke by instructing the groundkeeper to feed the fish to 
capacity. ‘Make the General/ they said, ‘fight for his fish.’ As 
a result he scarcely got a nibble the first time he went fishing 
there; the fish were too full of food. 
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do exercises getting on and off a horse. The injury 
was so serious that it almost kept him from getting a 
commission. Also it ended his athletic career, which 
was a savage blow. He had liked games above all as 
a boy. The injured knee troubled him for years. He 
felt ashamed of it. He told me once, ‘I was like a man 
with his nose cut off going out into society !’ 

Whether or not he is a good shot is a moot point. 
Several of his biographers mention a comedy episode 
that occurred at Caserta, Italy, late in 194.3. His 
advance headquarters had just been set up there, 
and a rat was discovered in the General’s bathroom 
by Telek, his famous Scottie. The rat was, according 
to observers, sitting placidly on the toilet seat, and 
Eisenhower determined to dispose of it himself. He 
took out his pistol, put on spectacles, and began 
shooting. He missed four or five times, as the rat 
became mobile, and finally it had to be dispatched 
by someone else. 

The General, I have already mentioned, is not a 
theatre-goer. When he went to the Comedie Fran- 
9aise his hosts carefully briefed him on what 
Antigone was about, and told him that, no matter 
what, he had to endure it for a full three hours. 
Sometimes he sees movies; what his stafflikcs to get 
for him is a particularly good Western. There is, 
however, no elaborate paraphernalia at the Villa 
St. Pierre for movie presentation, and whatever 
he sees has to be projected by a small 16-mm. 
machine. 

Finally, painting. The General started to paint 
some years ago, when he found that his eyes were 
sometimes too tired for paper work, at night, and 
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has been at it enthusiastically ever since. Painting 
relaxes him and gives him the challenge of a pro¬ 
blem in a field utterly unrelated to his daily work; 
often he has found out, while doing a canvas, that 
his subconscious mind keeps on working on some 
military issue that has been bothering him, and 
when the canvas is done, the military issue is settled 
too. He paints mostly at night; the lack of natural 
light does not trouble him. Sometimes, particularly 
if he is at work on a landscape, he refers to coloured 
photographs taken previously of the same scene. 
Once, surveying the lawn outside his house, he told 
a guest that he would like to paint it, but that ‘the 
greens were loo much for him’. He showed me 
several portraits he has done recently, one of his two 
grandchildren, the other of his close friend Louis 
Marx, the New York toy manufacturer. The 
children are painted together, like twin cameos, 
against a flat background; that of Mr. Marx is on 
beige. ‘Never tried that colour before!’ the General 
exclaimed with satisfaction. The portraits show con¬ 
siderable technical competence, insight into charac¬ 
ter, and skill at faithful portraiture They are not, 
however, what you would call serious art. Eyes are 
sometimes difficult, but the mouth is the hardest 
feature to paint, Eisenhower thinks. 

In one of his best speeches, delivered at the Metro¬ 
politan Museum in New York in 1946 on the sub¬ 
ject of art in peace and war, the General said that he 
makes ‘no claim to the artistic temperament’. He 
found in art, he proceeded, a reflection of those 
things in life that are ‘beyond materialism’. His 
tastes are conventional on the whole; when he buys 
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or admires modern works, they are not ‘advanced’. 
He dined recently at the American Embassy in 
Paris, and inspected there some Cezannes to which 
Mr. Bruce was giving temporary hospitality. They 
puzzled him. A celebrated art critic happened to be 
present at the dinner; Eisenhower, like a dutiful 
student, asked him to ‘explain’ the paintings. He got 
the technical points of the explanation at once, but 
still could not bring himself to like them much. 


Basic Qualities: Modesty and the Civilian Touch 

One of Eisenhower’s principal sources of power is 
of course his obvious integrity, his sincerity and 
capacity to inspire confidence. Years ago I met a 
British general in Algiers who had just had his first 
contact with him as Gommander-in- Chief. His words 
were, ‘By Jove, what a person to rely on!’ The 
General’s liking for people, his spontaneity, his 
instinctive ability to understand the other person’s 
point of view, make him little short of a prodigy at 
personal relationships, though he sometimes seems 
to lack humour. And his charm is legendary. When 
he enters a room, almost any room, a ripple 
of emotion seizes those present; they catch his 
glow. 

Another quality is his directness, his capacity for 
quick action. Nothing in his whole life so revolted 
him as his first glimpse of a Nazi ‘horror camp’—the 
concentration camp at Ohrdruf, near Gotha, which 
he saw just after its liberation by American forces, 
before the piles of bones could be hidden or the last 
of the starving, miserable, incredibly emaciated 
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prisoners done to death. Within an hour, he dis¬ 
patched a message to the Secretary of War in 
Washington asking that a delegation of American 
publicists and politicians be flown to Europe at once 
so that they could see these unbelievable horrors first¬ 
hand, before the camp was cleaned up. Then—an 
acute Eisenhower idea—he forced German civilians 
(not soldiers, who might be expected to be in tune 
with such savagery) in the nearby towns to bury the 
dead. The mayor of one such town, who had never 
known that such things existed in his neighbourhood, 
committed suicide with his wife that night. Eisen¬ 
hower, when he heard this, exclaimed ‘Good!’ He 
was delighted to find that some Germans at least had 
a sense of shame and ‘a few sensibilities left’. 

Another Eisenhower trait—most good soldiers 
have it—is courage. Only once in the war did he 
wear a steel helmet (though I was present on 
another occasion when he tried to put one on, as we 
shall see below), and he practically never used the 
heavily armoured automobile that had been put at 
his disposal. Actually most of the risks he ran came 
from flying in monstrous weather. Once he alarmed 
his staff by flying a mission in a twin-seater fighter. 
Once, to keep him from going up when no sane man 
would fly, a Royal Air Force officer threatened 
frankly—but perhaps not altogether seriously—to 
shoot him down. 

Still another quality was—and still is—his opti¬ 
mism. He once described himself as ‘the most 
optimistic man in the world*. In the comfort of hind¬ 
sight, people may minimize nowadays the strategic 
risks that Eisenhower took. But a good many experts 
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thought well into 1944 that the Normandy invasion 
might not succeed; many experienced soldiers did 
not think, as he himself has put it, ‘that an attack 
across the Channel was feasible’. From the very 
beginning, when he took over in London, the General 
insisted on optimism as a distinguishing hallmark of 
his staff. He organized an active campaign to dis¬ 
courage—indeed to forbid—lack of heart or spirit. 
His first order at the new London headquarters was 
a specific demand for optimism. The operation, he 
told General Bradley, and his closest associates, 
would necessarily be a success because it had to be a 
success. He was once asked at a press conference 
what would have happened if the Anzio operation in 
Italy had failed. He replied, ‘I was not there then, 
but the Allies do not attack to be thrown back ... I 
never considered failure, because I do not ever let 
my mind think upon it that way’. 

Then, above all, one must mention his humility 
again. Eisenhower is indisputably one of the most 
modest men who ever attained a great station, but 
this does not mean that he is not sure of himself. 
He is. One of his most valuable qualities—practi¬ 
cality —arises out of this assurance. But the humility 
is genuine; the modesty is not mock. He said to a 
friend once, ‘My only satisfaction in life is to hope 
that my effort means something to the other fellow. 
What can I do to repay society for the wonderful 
opportunities it has given me?’ In the great London 
speech of June, 1945, he said, ‘Humility must always 
be the portion of any man who receives acclaim 
earned in the blood of his followers and the sacrifices 
of hi.*. frientV. 
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In strict contradistinction to some other com¬ 
manders, he never permitted correspondents during 
the war to dateline their stories, 'General Eisen¬ 
hower’s Headquarters’. The term had to be 'Allied 
Headquarters’. 

When he arrived back in America after the war 
his speeches continually stressed the fact that he had 
merely executed the orders of his superiors. Re¬ 
peatedly he talks of his ‘superiors’ with respect. ‘My 
position was merely that of a symbol,’ he said at 
Abilene. ‘I am not a hero.’ 

One story, which members of his staff to-day 
neither confirm nor deny, is that, when offered the 
Congressional Medal of Honour by Mr. Roosevelt 
he turned it down. He had done nothing in the 
realm of personal heroism to deserve it, he insisted. 
If this legend is correct, Eisenhower is certainly the 
only man in American history ever to have refused 
this most supreme of decorations. Of course for a 
man to have no vanity at all would be the greatest 
of all vanities. Therefore it is a pleasure to report 
that Eisenhower did, once or twice, behave quite 
normally and register his delight at an accomplish¬ 
ment, or confess to a legitimate ambition. For some 
days in November, 1942, he was in operational com¬ 
mand of the fortress of Gibraltar; this excited him 
so much that he scribbled a memorandum about it 
longhand. His permanent rank at that time was, 
incredibly enough, only lieutenant colonel; yet he 
was bossing British field marshals, and he could not 
help being amazed at his own position. On another 
occasion he confessed that he had always hoped that 
he would be promoted to the grade of four-star 
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general, if he ever reached this grade, on the actual 
field of battle. 

The balance, however, is all on the side of his 
modesty. Several times he deliberately chose aides 
because he knew that they would not be mere yes 
men and would not be subservient. When, on one 
occasion, he found that a luxurious villa had been 
requisitioned for him in Capri, he instantly ordered 
it to be decommissioned; he wanted something 
much more simple. He refused to live in Claridge’s 
in London, probably the best hotel in the world, 
because he thought that the lobby was ‘ostentatious*. 
He was never, Butcher records, impressed with any 
of his victories or successes. As soon as one job 
was done, he busied himself thinking about the 
next. 

He practically never reads anything written about 
him. There is no elaborate attempt to scan and keep 
press cuttings. Once, glancing at a biography of him 
that had just been published, he muttered, ‘Maybe 
it’s all right, but I know the guy it’s written about 
better than the author does’. If, however, somebody 
writes scurrilously about him, with manifest bias 
and inaccuracy, he is quick to retaliate if he 
can. 

In 1944 he received a somewhat tart letter from a 
correspondent in England who resented his appoint¬ 
ment as Supreme Commander and who said, not 
too politely, that the job should have gone to an 
Englishman or a Russian, though he extended him 
a ‘personal’ welcome. Eisenhower was annoyed 
enough to reply, but what he wrote was a nice 
example of understated tact: 
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Dear Mr.-: 

I well understand the feelings that prompted you to 
write your letter of the 17th of January. Moreover, I am 
the first to agree with you that any one of the generals you 
suggested, and possibly even any one of a number, would 
have been a better selection than that actually made for 
the accomplishment of my task. However, I hope you will 
agree that as long as this duty has been placed upon me 
by Great Britain and the United States, I have no recourse 
except to do my very best to perform it adequately. 

I hope also that the mere fact that you do not agree 
with the two Governments in their selection of the Com¬ 
mander will not prevent you from doing everything that 
it is possible for you to do to help win this war speedily 
and conclusively, so that we may have an end of destruc¬ 
tion and carnage. 

I thank you for your personal welcome, which I well 
understand is to be distinguished from any thought of 
official welcome to these islands. 

Sincerely yours, 

Dwight D. Eisenhower 

One of the most interesting documents of the war 
is a memorandum Eisenhower wrote for publication 
in the event that the D day landings failed. The 
text, like that of the preceding letter, may be found 
in Butcher. Luckily he never had to issue it: 

Our landings in the Cherbourg-Havre area have failed 
to gain a satisfactory foothold and I have withdrawn the 
troops. My decision to attack at this time and place was 
based upon the best information available. The troops, the 
air, and the Navy did all that bravery and devotion to 
duty could do. If any blame or fault attaches to the 
attempt it is mine alone. 
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Finally we come back to the essential master point 
that Eisenhower is so civilian-minded. In fact, 
though he has spent his whole life as a soldier, he 
actually seems to be a civilian; he wears civilian 
clothes quite often, and even likes to make cracks 
about ‘the Pentagon mind’. One of my French 
friends, meeting him for the first time, burst out 
recently with the words, ‘But he is such a non¬ 
military general!’ Plenty of Europeans think that 
some crazy American officer may drop one of our 
atomic bombs for fun some day. They know that 
Eisenhower won’t. 

His speeches are to a remarkable extent packed 
with anti-war sentiment. Perhaps his apothegms in 
this direction are not as well known as they should 
be; here are a few: 

Total war would be the suicide of our generation. 

We must train the youth of America to avert World 
War III, not to refight World War II. 

Belligerence is the hallmark of insecurity. 

There is no glory in battle worth the blood it costs. 

He harps again and again on the fact that our 
generation has been twice defaced by war, and that 
war must not come again. He talks about the ‘crime’ 
and ‘waste’ of war and its ‘beastliness’. He said on 
one occasion, ‘I hate war as only a soldier who has 
lived it can, only as one who has seen its brutality, 
its futility, its stupidity. He talks of the ‘dark ground 
of prejudice, fear, hysteria—the soil in which the 
evil seeds of war flourish’, On another occasion he 
told a graduating class (of civilians), ‘Your business 
is to put me out of business’. 
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On the other hand he is not such a simpleton as to 
think that there is no obverse side to the picture. As 
to wit: 

In our hatred of war—in our repudiation of rule by 
force which means enslavement—we still cannot forget 
those ennobling traits of human character winch alone can 
carry men forward to victory, when war is thrust upon us. 

And: 

Weakness cannot co-operate with anything. We have 
got to be strong. 

And: 

I hold that a resolute, intelligent, and frankly displayed 
determination to live up to our present position in the 
world is vital to our current and future welfare. To do 
less ... is to risk abandonment of those who look to us for 
influential leadership and, more than this, it is to gamble 
senselessly with the sacrifices with which military victory 
was bought. 

His prestige, which was great anyway, has as a 
result of all this become greater, particularly in 
Europe. He has become the first citizen of Europe. 
Many on the continent grab his words as if they were 
meat, bread, and guns, because he is the general who 
is going to prevent a war, not make one. Europe’s 
prevailing mood these days is to hope for peace; 
and Eisenhower, though he would be the first to 
resist attack, is an eloquent symbol of this mood. 
He gives people confidence that he really believes in 
peace; more than this, and above all, that peace is a 
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leasonable objective that he is strong enough to 
attain. 

Field Marshal Lord Montgomery is supposed to 
have made a little joke recently: ‘If Ike returns to 
the United States to run for President, I’ll have to go 
there too and campaign against him, in order to 
keep him here.’ 

But to emphasize Eisenhower’s European role un¬ 
duly, vital as this is, misses the immediate main 
point, which is the General’s tough, indelible 
Americanism. That he is a down-to-earth American 
is his most typical characteristic as well as his most 
important strength. What he believes in primarily 
is the good of the United States. 



Chapter 2 

THE BACKGROUND 

I have talked to Eisenhower several times about 
his boyhood and early influences, and even if most 
details of his career are well known much that is new 
is worth recording. As to the rock-bottom chrono¬ 
logy I will be very brief. He was born in Denison, 
Texas, on October 14, 1890, the third of seven sons 
born to David Jacob Eisenhower and his wife, whose 
name was Ida Elizabeth Stover. The family moved 
back to Kansas, whence it had come, when Eisen¬ 
hower was two, and settled near the town of Abilene, 
a boisterous community with a famous frontier past. 
Abilene had been incorporated as a municipality 
only a few years before. It was still fragrant with gun 
smoke, cattle runs, dust, and the greased switches of 
the expanding railway epoch. 

Dwight David Eisenhower was actually named 
David Dwight, which is the way the name was first 
entered in the family Bible. Later the names were 
reversed. His real name did not matter much, be¬ 
cause from the earliest years he was known as Ike. 
The theory that ‘Ike’ derived in the first instance 
from a childhood mispronunciation of ‘Dwight’ 
does not hold water, because, at one time or other, 
the other Eisenhower boys were also called Ike. For 
a time his older brother Edgar was called ‘Big Ike’ 

while Dwight was ‘Little Ike’; another brother was 
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‘Red Ike’, and another ‘Ugly Ike’. He moved up to 
the ‘Big Ike’ title after a period and his younger 
brother Milton then became ‘Little Ike’. Eisenhower 
himself told me that the nickname disappeared dur¬ 
ing his high school years and he thought that he had 
left it behind for good. Then at West Point, quite 
spontaneously and without reference to the past, it 
cropped up again and has stuck like glue ever since. 
Eisenhower equals Ike, and vice versa. At Columbia 
somebody asked him if he preferred to be addressed 
as ‘General’ or ‘President’. He replied, ‘I’ll always 
answer best to the name of Ike’. But one interesting 
minor point is that almost the only person close to 
him (except General Marshall) who never used ‘Ike’ 
was his remarkable mother. She didn’t like any 
nicknames. In fact the change from ‘David Dwight’ 
to ‘Dwight David’ came because she hated him to be 
called ‘Dave’, and thought that ‘Dwight’ would not 
so easily degenerate into a nickname, or be otherwise 
foreshortened. 1 

The family came from the Rhineland region of 
Germany, in the Palatinate, and the name was 
originally Eisenhauer—‘hewer of iron’ would be a 
loose translation. During the Thirty Years War, in 
the seventeenth century, the early Eisenhauers fled 
to Switzerland to avoid religious persecution and the 
ravages of civil war. Later came another migration 
to Holland. Three Eisenhauer brothers set sail for 
the United States in about 1732, and settled in 
Pennsylvania near the Susquehanna. The name, in 

1 See Soldier of Democracy, by Kenneth S. Davis (New York: 
Doubleday & Company, 1945). This valuable book is 
crammed with Eisenhoweriana, particularly on the early years. 
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different individuals, was variously spelled Isen- 
hauer and Johauer, and did not finally become 
Eisenhower until 1790. For generations the family 
milieu was what is commonly called ‘Pennsylvania 
Dutch’, and it retained very strong German charac¬ 
teristics and affiliations until comparatively recent 
times. The Eisenhowers were as German as sauer¬ 
kraut. The family Bible in which the names of the 
present members of the family were inscribed was in 
German. Eisenhower’s paternal grandfather, who 
was a preacher, conducted his services in the Ger¬ 
man language not only in Pennsylvania as a young 
man but even after the family moved to Kansas in 
1878. It is, of course, an irony almost too obvious to 
mention that the grandson of this estimable preacher 
(who among other things was an ardent, unequivocal 
pacifist) should have conducted the European phase 
of the greatest war in history against Germans and 
Germany, the land that had given the family birth. 

Eisenhower’s great-grandfather, Frederick, was 
born in 1794 in Elizabethville, Pennsylvania, in the 
Susquehanna region, and was a prosperous weaver. 
He had three daughters and three sons, and died in 
Kansas, after the family migrated to the vicinity of 
Abilene, in 1884, aged ninety. This Frederick was a 
stalwart character. He had some extremely solid 
bourgeois virtues—frugality, sobriety, a peasantlike 
faith in the soil, self-respect, industriousness, and 
belief in the omnipotence of God. One of his sons, 
Jacob (Eisenhower’s grandfather) was an equally 
strong and dedicated person. He was born in 1828, 
married a woman named Rebecca Matter who 
brought him a good dowry, became a preacher, led 
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the community in good works, purchased a tract in 
Dauphin county, Pennsylvania, farmed it with great 
skill and diligence, and had fourteen children, of 
whom only six lived to maturity. One of his brothers 
—though the family was fanatically non-military— 
fought in the Civil War and served at Gettysburg, 
only a stone’s throw away from Eisenhower’s Penn¬ 
sylvania home to-day. 

It is important to stress early religious influences 
and attitudes. From the beginning the Eisenhowers 
belonged to a dissident Protestant sect originally 
called the River Brethren, and known later as the 
Brethren in Christ. This was an offshoot of the Men- 
nonites. It was one of the ‘Plain Sects’ of the Penn¬ 
sylvania Dutch, like the Amish, Dunkards, Seventh 
Day Adventists, and Schwenkfelders. The hair-fine 
theological differences between these groups need 
not detain us. Some were mildly crackpot, and all 
had similar general characteristics. Their members 
abjured ostentatious dress; they spoke the patois 
known as schoenste lengevitch ; they tilled the soil with 
marked efficiency; they built massive barns 
decorated with symbols to ward off the evil eye; they 
were sturdily bourgeois, morally stern, non-violent, 
and exaggeratedly puritan; their cardinal tenet was 
hatred of war, and most were strict conscientious 
objectors. Like the Quakers they stood for peace, 
amity, and decency in human relationships, in the 
brotherhood of God. 

Not only was Eisenhower’s grandfather Jacob a 
member of the Brethren in Christ; he was a powerful 
leader of the group. His wife similarly was a devout 
member of the River Brethren. 
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The Reverend Jacob Eisenhower decided to pull 
up stakes and move out to Kansas in 1878. The 
pioneer spirit; opportunities that might be calling in 
the silvery West; desire to proselytize and found a 
new colony of Brethren in the empty spaces near the 
cattle trails; ambition and the glow of new horizons 
—all this prompted his decision. Jacob and Rebecca 
set out by wagon to the nearest railhead, accom¬ 
panied by a sizeable cargo of worldly goods and by 
the old father (Frederick), four of their children 
including the eldest surviving son (David) who was 
then fourteen, and several cousins. They struck 
camp in a magically fertile area, a few miles from 
Abilene, bought land, formed the nucleus of a 
colony, brought in other colonists from Maryland 
and elsewhere, and made a fine new life. Soon Jacob 
built a substantial house; the main room was big 
enough to be used on Sundays as a chapel for the 
entire flock. Two of Jacob’s sons followed him to 
become preachers, Ira Eisenhower and Dr. Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln Eisenhower; the latter doubled as a 
veterinarian, and had a moderately prosperous 
career. They were uncles of Dwight Eisenhower. 

David, another of Jacob’s sons and the father of 
the General, had been born in Pennsylvania in 1863. 
He was a different type from his grandfather and 
father—sensitive, moody, under-confident, a boy 
who liked books better than farming, and tools in a 
workshop more than milking cows. He went, afler 
youthful travail, to a college maintained by the 
Brethren in Lecompton, Kansas, and there met a girl 
named Ida Elizabeth Stover, whose history was 
closely similar to his own, and whose name had 
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originally been Stoewer. Her family, loo, had a 
German background and came from Switzerland. 
Details may be found in the Davis book just cited. 
The Stoewers emigrated to the United States in the 
1730’s; Ida was born in Virginia in 1862 (her 
father was a farmer, one of eleven children) and 
moved to Kansas with her family in 1883; she too 
was deeply religious, and an ardent pacifist. War, 
she had been taught to believe, was ‘the ultimate in 
wickedness’. Again, there is small necessity for men¬ 
tioning the paradox that young Miss Stover was 
destined to be the mother of one of the most com¬ 
pelling characters in American military history. 
David and Ida Elizabeth fell in love and were 
married in 1885. She was a stronger character than 
her husband, much more alive and vital. She 
dominated him, protected him, rescued him from 
various catastrophes, hid the fact that he was a 
failure, ran the household with durable vivacity, 
worked her fingers to the bone, lived every moment 
fruitfully, and struggled to educate her children. 

David did not want to be a farmer, although his 
father offered him what he offered all his children— 
a tract of 160 acres and $2,000 cash. Instead, on 
marrying Ida, he set up a merchandise shop. It 
failed. There was much scandal over the failure. 
David fled from the community in humiliation and 
disgrace, and, leaving his wife and their two young 
sons behind, pushed on alone to Denison, Texas, 
where he got a job as a shop foreman in the railway 
yards, ‘My father failed twice,’ Eisenhower said 
once. ‘Each time, my mother just smiled and worked 
harder,’ 
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Ida joined David in Denison, and it was here that 
Dwight Eisenhower was born, in surroundings of the 
harshest poverty, in 1890. When, two years later, 
the family was enabled to move back to Abilene, 
David got a job as a night watchman and mechanic 
in the big local creamery operated by the Brethren. 
This he held for many years, but he never earned 
much money; the family was always poor. David 
died in 1942 at the age of seventy-nine. The Eisen¬ 
howers are a long-lived tribe. General Eisenhower, 
totally crushed by work in the War Department at 
that time, was unable to return to Kansas for his 
father’s funeral. 

Perhaps one should also mention something of the 
background of Kansas itself in the early days. 
Kansas was raw. It was crude. It was violently alive. 
It was copiously fertile not merely in meat and corn 
but in ideas. It was cross-grained, inflammatory, 
and contradictory. It produced abolitionists, popu¬ 
lists, and desperadoes. It was the arena not merely 
of Garry Nation but of John Brown. On the one 
hand it was the home of some of the fanciest ex¬ 
crescences ever produced by the American frontier, 
and ‘Wild Bill’ Hickok was an illustrious local hero. 
On the other it was the home of the most tenacious 
and bigoted form of Bible-belt puritanism. The mere 
fact that Dwight Eisenhower was brought up in the 
x 890’s in a town as refractory as Abilene, sur¬ 
rounded nevertheless by a countryside so fantasti¬ 
cally placid and capable of disgorging in unending 
plenty the Suits of the earth, gave strong impetus 
to the development of his character. 

He the son of 0 wea 1 " father and sm extra- 
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ordinarily strong mother. He was also the son of 
frontier exuberance superimposed on a background 
excessively conventional, poverty-stricken, and 
pious. If anything can teach a man self-reliance, 
these combinations will. 

Once Eisenhower happened to be reminiscing 
about General MacArlhur. He said, as if the subject 
did not have great intrinsic interest, that he sup¬ 
posed the MacArthur family represented the 'aristo¬ 
cratic’ component of the American heritage. 'As for 
me, I’m just folks. 1 come from the people, the 
ordinary people.’ But Eisenhower’s mother, at least, 
was far from ordinary. 

David and Ida Elizabeth had seven sons, of whom 
one died in infancy. The other six all had substantial 
careers in varying fields. No greater tribute could 
be paid the mother than the success in life reached 
by these six stalwart, enterprising boys, after a child¬ 
hood miserably poor. The eldest, Arthur, born in 
1886, is to-day a prosperous banker in Kansas City; 
the next, Edgar (1889), lives in Tacoma, Washing¬ 
ton, where he has a big law practice; next came 
Dwight. Thereafter (189a) Roy was born, who was 
a successful pharmacist; then came Paul, who died; 
in 1898 came Earl, who is an electrical engineer in 
Pennsylvania; last was Milton (1899), whose career 
we have already inspected briefly. That each of the 
brothers should have chosen different professions or 
vocations is a common enough American charac¬ 
teristic; not so usual is the fact that, though they 
derive from the same environment as well as 
heredity, they are of markedly divergent political 
views. A writer in Life, quoting Milton Eisenhower, 
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says that Edgar is (or was) something of a reaction¬ 
ary, Arthur a ‘good conservative’, Dwight David a 
middle-of-the-roader (‘not a true liberal, but his 
thinking runs on progressive lines’), and Earl a ‘real 
left-winger’. Roy, who died in 1942, is not men¬ 
tioned, and Milton himself is described as a ‘prac¬ 
tical liberal’. 1 This gamut is a refreshing example of 
American elasticity. The family was an absolute unit 
for many years so far as the fundamental virtues 
were concerned—sobriety, thrift, strict moral stan¬ 
dards, hard work—but everybody was allowed to 
sprout intellectual wings for himself. Nobody put 
blinkers on these boys. They learned from experi¬ 
ence, and found their ideological levels on their own. 

The mother was fond of all six; perhaps Milton, 
the youngest, was the closest to being a favourite. 
When, after the War, General Eisenhower was en 
route home to Abilene, a well-meaning neighbour 
said to her, ‘You must be very proud of your son, 
Mrs. Eisenhower’. The old lady replied imperturb¬ 
ably, ‘Which one?’ In any case Ida Elizabeth Stover 
Eisenhower lived in full possession of her health and 
faculties long enough to see Dwight David become 
one of the two or three most important and popular 
men in the world, and still as unspoiled and modest 
as he had been as a child fifty years before. She 
died on September 11, 1946, aged eighty-four. 

Late in life she became, of all things, a member of 
the sect known as Jehovah’s Witnesses, which meant 
that she was pledged not merely to militant pacifism, 
but was an actual conscientious objector. Eisen- 

1 'General “Ike” Eisenhower’, by Lincoln Barnett, Life, 
November Q, 1042. 
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hower, talking about her these days, somewhat inno¬ 
cently likes to point out that she was never a ‘meek* 
pacifist. He stresses her intensity, her fierceness, and 
it rather shocks him to recall that she told him once, 
‘Never forget that they who live by the sword will 
perish by the sword’. Her talk was customarily inter¬ 
larded with Biblical quotations. She was a character. 
She told Eisenhower when he was ten: ‘If you want 
an education, go out and get it.’ Any attempt to get 
something for nothing, she thought, was not only 
doomed to failure but was downright criminal. Her 
teaching was based on such homely precepts as the 
virtue of initiative and the fact that the essence of 
life was struggle. She believed absolutely that any¬ 
thing anybody ever got had to be earned; she taught 
her children with phrases like ‘sink or swim’ and 
‘survive or perish’, and saw to it that young Dwight 
got up at five every morning to make the fire. ‘Per¬ 
haps you will be rewarded,’ she would say. ‘If so, the 
reward will come by reason of your own efforts, not 
anybody else’s.’ She did, however, give him a gold 
watch when he finished reading the Bible from 
cover to cover for the firs l time. He does not know 
to-day whether he still has this watch or not; it may 
be in Abilene, or perhaps it has been lost. 


How Did Eisenhower Become a Soldier? 

Young Eisenhower, an almost abnormally normal 
boy, was dutiful to his parents, devoted to his 
brothers, shy of girls, fond of games, and full of 
boyish spunk. He was well adjusted, as he still is; 
none of the peculiarly harrowing experiences that 
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customarily afflict a poor boy in a public school ever 
warped his character, He had to sell vegetables 
raised on the family farm to the rich families in 
Abilene ; for a period he even had to wear a pair of 
his mother’s old button-top shoes to school (as did 
one of his younger brothers subsequently) because 
there were not enough shoes to go around. 1 Even 
this humiliation does not appear to have bothered 
him. He was, however, brightly addicted to fisticuffs 
with his classmates and rowdies from the neighbour¬ 
hood lots; he had several fights that passed into 
local legend. Above all, he worked. Every minute 
outside school hours, it seemed, he had to work. At 
this period his father (who never earned more than 
$150 per month) was retreating into religious 
mysticism, and his mother needed every bit and 
scrap of money the boys could provide. When he was 
chief of staff in Washington, some forty years later, a 
delegation of businessmen asked Eisenhower if he 
were really ‘a conservative’. Answer: 'Any of you 
fellows ever grow up working on a farm?’ 

He was a better student than average during the 
high school years at Abilene (1905-1909) although 
his overriding interest was athletics. And when he 
was old enough, he held down a job in the creamery 
that employed his father, which cut into his hours 
for study. 

On graduation he didn’t seem to know what to do, 
several of his biographers say. One of his youthful 
ambitions, deriving naturally out of the frontier 
background, was 'to go to South America and help 
open it up’. His brother Edgar wanted badly to go 

1 According to Davis, Soldier of Democracy. 
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to college, and he and Dwight struck a bargain; they 
would work alternate years, each supporting the 
other for a year at some university; thus it would take 
them eight years instead of four to get a degree, but 
each would, in the end, be a college graduate. 
Dwight spent the year 1909-19 io as second 
engineer and fireman at the creamery, worldng the 
night shift (which entailed the heaviest type of 
manual labour) from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. £ I just drifted 
into it,’ he says nowadays. When he talked to the 
CIO convention at Atlantic City in 1946 he men¬ 
tioned casually that he had worked an eighty-four 
hour week as a young man. Eisenhower remembers 
this gruelling experience very well, but it never gave 
him any grudges. During the war (one of his first 
orders in London in 1942 was to impose a strict 
seven-day week on all his officers) he often worked 
more hours a week than eighty-four. Probably in his 
secret soul he feels that a touch of the eighty-four- 
hour week would be good for a lot of people, if they 
are young and have the necessary stamina. 

The class prophecy, when Eisenhower graduated 
from high school, was that he would end up as a 
professor of history at Yale. This was probably 
because he had an excellent memory for dates, liked 
historical biographies, and got good marks in history 
and English. 

When I asked him recently what turned him into 
a soldier he thought for a while, puzzled, and said 
that he had always been interested in reading 
military history. But so does almost every American 
boy. The decisive influences were personal and acci¬ 
dental. A genius, which Eisenhower is not, may 
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drive through life propelled by his own fixed inner 
fire ; the normal person (and geniuses too of course) 
is at the mercy of every known type of external for¬ 
tuitousness. Eisenhower was strongly influenced, 
first, by a man named Little who was one of his 
mother’s close friends; this Mr. Little had gone to 
West Point, and then had to leave the Academy on 
account of suddenly failing eyesight. The circum¬ 
stances of this story and the frustration it apparently 
cost Mr. Little made a strong impression on young 
Eisenhower. Second, immediately after graduation 
from high school, Dwight met and formed a close 
friendship with one Everett E. (‘Swede’) Hazlett, Jr. 
Hazlett’s father was a doctor. The two boys became 
inseparable, and talks with the father stimulated 
Dwight’s sense of competition. Also young Hazlett 
had gone for several years to a military school, and 
was utterly devoted to the idea of getting into the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. He had taken the 
examinations once and failed; now he was trying 
again. And he persuaded Eisenhower, who was 
working in the creamery with only the vaguest ideas 
for the future, to try for an appointment too. 

Mr. Hazlett, it might be said parenthetically, 
finally did get into Annapolis, rose to have a distin¬ 
guished career in the Navy, returned to the Academy 
to teach, and eventually retired to Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, where he lives to-day. Eisenhower 
told me that he is still in steady touch with him. 
He writes him long letters when he is ‘troubled by 
big problems’, and eagerly awaits Hazlett’s reply. 
One recent letter was about intricacies in the 
relationship of military and civilian authority. 
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Eisenhower did not know how to summon the 
political influence necessary to get a chance at 
Annapolis. Finally he went to a local editor named 
Heath, who knew and admired his family, and who 
acted as an intermediary with one of the Kansas 
senators of the time, by name Bristow. This Senator 
Bristow, interestingly enough, was an advanced 
liberal and people’s man, a pertinacious reformer— 
even a muckraker—who worked closely with 
William Allen White. Eisenhower’s first great step 
forward in life came, in other words, because a 
Republican of unorthodox breed vouched for 
him. 1 

Eisenhower, always an enterprising young man, 
went to Topeka and took examinations not merely 
for Annapolis, but for West Point too. He did not 
think he stood much chance, but he wanted to give 
himself as wide a field as possible. To his surprise he 
came out first in the Annapolis test (over-all mark 
87.7 per cent) and second in that for West Point. It 
was lucky that he took both examinations, because 
he discovered that he was over age for Annapolis by 
a few months—he was twenty—and could not be 
admitted. But West Point, which had a different 
age limit, was willing to accept him; also the highest 
man in the West Point examination could not take 
the appointment at the last minute, and Eisenhower 
automatically stepped into his place. So, in July, 
1911, he left Kansas, journeyed to the East which 
he had never seen, enrolled at the Point, and began 
his military career. His mother did not approve. 

1 See Davis, op. cit., for the background of Lhis and some 
h«*low. 
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But, obeying her own precepts, she did not stand in 
his way or actively oppose him. 


The Point and Marriage 

From Eisenhower’s own point of view at the time, 
the thing that mattered most in his West Point life 
was the knee injury that knocked him out of foot¬ 
ball and summarily ended his athletic career. 
Scholastically he did neither very well nor badly. 
At the end of his first year he was fifty-seventh in a 
class of 212. He seems to have been a somewhat 
fractious boy; he had a great many demerits for 
minor lapses in discipline, and his lowest marks were 
always in ‘conduct’. He was older than most of his 
classmates, and when he graduated on June 12,1915, 
he had almost reached the age of twenty-five. He 
never held higher rank in the corps than colour 
sergeant, and his final rating was 2083.96 out of a 
possible 2525, which made him sixty-first in a 
class of 168. As usual, his best grades were in history 
and English. 

He went into the infantry, was commissioned a 
second lieutenant, and was assigned to the 19th 
Infantry at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. Here a major 
event occurred—he met Mamie Dowd. 

Mamie Geneva Dowd (Mamie is not a nickname 
but is the real name) was a Denver girl, the daughter 
of a prosperous retired grain and cattle merchant, 
John Sheldon Dowd. Her mother’s name was 
Elivcra Carlson. Both the Dowds and Carlsons were 
frontier folk, and came originally from Boone, 
Iowa. In Denver, where Mr. Dowd had migrated 
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and made a considerable fortune, the family was a 
pillar of the community. Mamie, known as the 
‘prettiest girl in the block’, 1 happened in 1915 to go 
with her parenLs to San Antonio, where they rented 
a house for the winter. Mamie Dowd was a lively 
girl, well brought up, as nice as could be, of 
strong character, and very good-looking. Second 
Lieutenant Dwight D. Eisenhower met her at a 
party, fell in love with her, proposed, and was pre¬ 
sently accepted. Three other young officers were 
rivals for her hand; all three had careers intertwined 
with Eisenhower for the next thirty years and be¬ 
came distinguished generals: one was Leonard T. 
Gerow, who for a time was Eisenhower’s boss in 
Washington and who later served under him ably as 
commander of the Fifteenth Army; one was Wade 
Haislip, who commanded the XV Corps in the great 
upward run through France; one was Walton 
Walker, who was a corps commander in the Third 
Army and who, while commanding officer of the 
Eighth Army in Korea, was killed in 1950. 

Dwight and Mamie were married in Denver on 
July 1, 1916. One story is that Mamie, brought up 
in wealthy circumstances, did not know how to coolc 
anything except ‘mayonnaise and fudge’. They had 
a son, Dwight Dowd Eisenhower, born in 1917, 
who was nicknamed Icky and who died of scarlet 
fever at the age of three. The death of this boy was 
the worst shock Eisenhower ever had; he told me 
once that for months, as a result, he was ‘on the 
ragged edge of a breakdown’. A second son, John 

1 ‘The American Story of Mrs. Eisenhower’, by Helen 
Worden, Coronet, August, xqRi, contains several of these details. 
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Sheldon Dowd Eisenhower, was born at Fort Logan, 
Colorado, in 1923. This boy, a brilliantly alert, 
serious, and accomplished young man, followed his 
father in an army career; he graduated from West 
Point on the very day in 1944 that Eisenhower 
launched his assault across the Channel, June 6; he 
served briefly at his father’s side, became an instruc¬ 
tor in English at the Point, and is now a major 
stationed at Fort Knox, Kentucky. Major Eisen¬ 
hower married a girl named Barbara Jean Thomp¬ 
son, and they have two children—David, born in 
1948, and Barbara Anne, who came a year later. 
Their grandfather, General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, wildly dotes on them. 


Army Career in Brief 

For many years Eisenhower’s military career was 
only moderately distinguished. He was a sound 
officer but not brilliant. Nobody thought he had any 
dazzling future. Promotions were slow (as, of course, 
they are to all regular army officers in peacetime); 
during service at one camp he occupied himself 
largely by coaching the football team. Nevertheless, 
in the long quarter century between 1915 and 1940, 
there was scarcely a day in which, subconsciously at 
least, he was not seasoning himself, educating him¬ 
self, maturing himself, for the formidable task to 
come. And there were three specific ‘periods of pre¬ 
paration’ that served him well. 

One strong but little-known influence on him 
was that of a hard-bitten officer named Fox Conner. 
He worked under Conner for two and a half years, 
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from January, 1922 to September, 1924; this was the 
first preparatory period. Major General Conner, 
who had been General Pershing’s operations officer, 
picked him to help run his office in the War Depart¬ 
ment. Conner, Eisenhower has told me, taught him 
the value and virtue of military reading—incessant 
study of the classics of warfare—and something else 
that he did not need to know; that he should never 
put a personal view forward. If he got an order, it 
was an order, and that was all there was to it. Even 
if the Department should ever offer him a choice of 
posts, he should insist, Conner said, that the choice 
be withdrawn so that he would be strictly limited to 
the mere acceptance of an assignment. Conner ad¬ 
mired George C. Marshall fanatically, though Mar¬ 
shall at that time was only a junior officer; he talked 
to Eisenhower often of Marshall’s integrity, capabi¬ 
lity, and marvellous good judgment: Eisenhower 
never forgot this, and always kept his eye on Mar¬ 
shall though he did not meet him more than once or 
twice, and then only casually, until 1941. Above all 
Conner told young Eisenhower over and over again, 
like a schoolmaster, his estimate of future events: 
(1) The Treaty of Versailles made another World 
War inevitable; (2) the new World War would 
necessarily be a coalition war, and America would 
enter it; (3) it would be won by co-ordination of the 
western allies under a unified command. Also he 
insisted (a) that this war would come within thirty 
years; (b) that the chief difficulties would be in 
problems of supply. 

Several years later Eisenhower was given a pre¬ 
cious opportunity—to attend the Command and 
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General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth. Terror 
smote him. He thought that he did not have the 
requisite technical background, that he was not a 
good enough student, and that he might disgrace 
himself by flunking out. Moreover, he had once 
before been passed over for this assignment. Conner 
said, ‘Nonsense! You wrote my orders for two and a 
half years every day. That’s enough preparation. If 
you fail, it will be your own fault.’ Eisenhower went 
to Leavenworth, worked mercilessly hard, substan¬ 
tially lifted himself above the level of his fellows, and 
for the first time became known to senior officers as 
a man to watch, because he performed the con¬ 
siderable feat of being first in his class. 

Promotions came very slowly for long years, and 
then were dizzyingly rapid. To foreshorten the 
whole record: Eisenhower was promoted to first 
lieutenant on July 1, 1916; to captain on May 15, 
1917; to major (temporary) on June 17, 1918; and 
to lieutenant colonel (also temporary) on October 
14, 1918. World War I shook up the promotion lists. 
Then, in June, 1920, he reverted to his permanent 
rank of captain, and became a major a few weeks 
later. He remained a major for sixteenyears, until July 
1,1936, when he became a lieutenant colonel again, 
the rani he had held almost two decades before. At 
this time he never dreamed that he would reach any 
rank higher than full colonel, and, what with the 
way things were going and his age, forty-six, he was 
by no means sure that he would ever reach that. 
The fact that he was older than his West Point 
classmates was a serious handicap. But the immi¬ 
nence of war, and then World War II itself, shook 
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things up again. He became a temporaiy full 
colonel in March, 1941; a temporary brigadier 
general in the autumn of that year; a temporary 
major general in March, 194.2; a temporary 
lieutenant general in July, 1942; and a temporary 
full general on February 11, 1943. Meantime per¬ 
manent promotions came to brigadier general and 
major general. He reached five-star rank (tem¬ 
porary) as General of the Army on December 20, 
1944, and this rank in turn became permanent two 
years later. 

There is no record quite like this in the American 
Army. Eisenhower was a lieutenant colonel on 
March 10, 1941. Twenty-three months later he was 
a full general. 

The grinding, interminable pre-war years had 
one advantage. He had a widely varied range of 
posts (for a time it seemed that he was being shoved 
from one camp to another minute by minute) and 
thus built up a broad acquaintance. As early as 1942 
he was written about as ‘the most popular officer in 
the army 5 . Most of the men who served under him 
in the war were old friends, like Bradley (a class¬ 
mate), Mark Clark, Bedell Smith, the sulphurous 
but oddly dainty Patton, Gerow, and countless others. 

Most of Eisenhower’s work was paper work, but 
oddly enough he avoided for many years appoint¬ 
ment on the General Staff. Always his ambition was 
to have a field command. And it is certainly a strik¬ 
ing fact that when he became commanding officer 
of the European Theatre of Operations in 1942, he 
had never been in combat command of even a squad 
or a platoon, nor had he ever seen a battle. 
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He had a remarkable record, however, as chief of 
staff to other officers. He was (a) chief of staff to 
General MacArthur in the Philippines; (b) chief of 
staff to General Thompson, commanding officer of 
the 3rd Infantry Division at Fort Lewis; (c) chief of 
staff to General Joyce at IX Corps; (d) chief of staff 
to General Walter Krueger, commanding officer of 
the Third Army at Fort Sam Houston; and, finally, 
(e) assistant chief of staff to General Marshall when 
Marshall was chief of staff. 1 

One must go back now and, for the record, fill in 
details. Some of Eisenhower’s early posts were un¬ 
matched for dreariness. From 1915 to 1917 he was 
mostly at Fort Sam Houston or Camp Wilson, 
Texas, where he served as an assistant mustering 
officer and worked with the Illinois National Guard. 
He became an instructor in the Officers’ Training 
Camp at Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, in September, 
1917, and later an instructor in the Army Service 
Schools. He organized the 65th Battalion Engineers 
at Camp Meade, Maryland, in 1918, and then, to¬ 
wards the end of World War I, got his first im¬ 
portant assignment. Of course he wanted to go over¬ 
seas. He never got there. (Nor, as a matter of fact, 
did many other officers of great renown to-day, for 
instance Bradley.) Instead of being sent to France 
Eisenhower was given command of the Tank Corps 
Training Centre at Camp Colt, Pennsylvania. Here 

1 Executive posts always became him. Before the above, 
when he was still a junior officer, he was executive officer to 
General Fox Conner in Panama, personal assistant to General 
Collins at Fort Benning, assistant to General Rockenback at 
Camp Meade, and personal assistant to General Van Horn 
Moseley in the War Department. 
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he had 600 officers and 9,000 enlisted men under 
him (though he was only a major), and he did an 
outstanding job. The American Army knew little 
about tanks at this time. Yet tanks, it appeared, were 
tipping the balance on the Western Front. Eisen¬ 
hower set out to learn everything that could be 
known about tanks and the role of tanks in armoured 
warfare, and to teach what he knew. An odd point 
is that he never had an actual tank to work with, 
only wooden models. Tanks were scarce at that 
period. This experience served Eisenhower well. 
When he sent Patton flailing through Normandy in 
ig44 and later directed the momentous tank drives 
in western France and Germany in 1945, he knew 
the full potentialities of the weapon he was using. 1 

Then came more dreariness, years of it. He com¬ 
manded Tank Corps troops at Camp Dix, New 
Jersey, Fort Benning, Georgia, and Camp Meade; 
during this period (1921-1922) he graduated from 
the Infantry Tank School. He took part in an am¬ 
bitious truck-convoy operation over 10,000 miles of 
American roads, which taught him much about 
mobility, the problems of supply to mechanized 
columns, and logistics. For a time in 1924 he was 
'recreation officer’ in the Third Corps, headquarters 
at Baltimore. He was a recruiting officer at Fort 
Logan, Colorado, briefly, and then spent eight 

1 Eisenhower got his first important decoration as a result of 
this work, the Distinguished Service Medal, which did not 
come to many stateside officers (an American officer or soldier 
who did not go overseas) in World War I. He did not get it, 
however, until almost ten years later. The citation mentions 
his ‘unusual zeal, foresight, and marked administrative 
ability 9 . 
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months in France with the American Battle Monu¬ 
ments Commission. He wrote the guidebook men¬ 
tioned in the preceding chapter; also he seized this 
opportunity to look over minutely every battlefield 
of World War I in France, Belgium, and Flanders— 
a valuable experience. Then came the period in 
Washington where, as special assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary of War (who was a man named 
Payne) he did much of the ghost writing previously 
mentioned. Also he studied carefully problems of 
industrial mobilization, which was the special pro¬ 
vince of this office, and took time out to attend the 
Army Industrial College. This, he told me, was the 
second of the great ‘periods of preparation’. He 
learned about the relation of peacetime industry to 
military preparation, and made advanced studies of 
such subjects as synthetic rubber. 

Meantime he had come to MacArthur’s attention, 
and on February 20, 1933, he was assigned to the 
office of the chief of staff. For two years he worked 
side by side with MacArthur. When, after his tenure 
as chief of staff, MacArthur went out to the Philip¬ 
pines as military adviser to the Commonwealth, he 
asked Eisenhower to serve with him as his senior 
military assistant, and Ike accepted, sailing for 
Manila in September, 1935. He remained there until 
January, 1940. So, for a total period of almost 
seven years, he had close daily contact with Mac¬ 
Arthur. He learned much, both positively and nega¬ 
tively. Eisenhower had then, and still has, the 
greatest respect for MacArthur as a military leader 
and administrator; what he disliked about him were 
what might be called his popinjay qualities—the 
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excessive ambition, flamboyance, and self-conscious 
ego. Many stories have been told of the ‘split’ be¬ 
tween the two men. There was no real ‘split’ at that 
time. The legend that MacArthur asked Eisenhower 
to stay on in the Philippines indefinitely and accept 
rank in the Filipino Army, and then became 
aggrieved and resentful because he refused, is with¬ 
out foundation. The two men had one minor quar¬ 
rel, however. This was when MacArthur asked 
Eisenhower whether he, MacArthur, should or 
should not accept the rank of field marshal in the 
Filipino Army. Eisenhower advised against it, 
whereupon MacArthur said that he was ‘small- 
minded’. The best explanation for Eisenhower’s 
return to the United States is the simplest—he had 
had more than four years in Manila; this was 
enough for any American officer and it was high 
time to come home. MacArthur put no pressure on 
him to slay. The story is also told that he was 
somewhat jealous because, by that time, President 
Quezon of the Philippine Commonwealth was com¬ 
ing to pay more attention to Eisenhower’s home- 
spun, straight-from-the-shoulder advice than what 
he got from MacArthur. Quezon had full apprecia¬ 
tion of Eisenhower’s value and the tremendous job 
he did under MacArthur in helping to prepare the 
defence of the islands, particularly in laying out air¬ 
fields. In fact Qpezon offered Eisenhower a 
$100,000 paid-up life insurance policy, as a token 
of the thanks and admiration of the Filipino 
government. 1 Of course he had to turn it down. 

To advance to the present momentarily—Eisen- 

1 Davis, Soldier of Democracy, p. 2.52. 
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hower’s ‘touch 5 was never demonstrated better than 
by his off-the-cuff remark when MacArthur was 
sacked by Mr. Truman in 1951. He said, and a 
famous photograph caught his facial expression, 
‘When you put on a uniform, there are certain 
inhibitions that you accept’. 

The Eisenhower pace quickens enormously after 
the Philippines. The United States was, whether or 
not it wanted to, getting into the war. Eisenhower 
got good jobs. First at Fort Ord, California, then at 
Fort Lewis, Washington, he was busy. He was so 
certain that war was inevitable soon that some of 
his fellows, not so prescient, nicknamed him 
‘Alarmist Ike 5 . He thought, however, that the first 
blow would be struck against us by Germany, not 
Japan. He became chief of staff of the Third Army, 
stationed at San Antonio, in June, 1941, under the 
veteran General Walter Krueger. Apparently, he 
was first called to Krueger’s attention by Mark 
Clark. This was the hardest-working period he ever 
had in his life, Eisenhower thinks. Then came the 
Louisiana manoeuvres, which brought Lieutenant 
Colonel Eisenhower to national attention—at least 
his name got into the papers—for the first time. 
These manoeuvres were the largest, most elaborate, 
and most realistic ever held in peacetime American 
history, and Eisenhower was widely credited with 
being the ‘brains 5 of Krueger’s Third Army, which 
‘defeated 5 the rival Second Army of Lieutenant 
General Ben Lear after a weighty struggle. Every¬ 
thing that Eisenhower had learned in twenty-six 
years of military service came to full expression in 
these manoeuvres. Tired out, he returned to San 
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Antonio. On December 7, 1941, he went to bed 
leaving word that under no circumstances should he 
be disturbed. News of Pearl Harbour came, and his 
subordinate officers did not know whether to wake 
him up or not. One said, ‘He’ll murder us if we 
don’t’; another hesitated. Finally they did. 



Chapter 3 


THE ^CAREER 

Eisenhower has related his experiences in World 
War II forthrightly in Crusade in Europe , skipping 
little. His motive in writing it, as I explained in 
Chapter One, was quite frankly to make some 
money. But also he felt that he had a duty to future 
historians and such; he wanted to put his own com¬ 
plete view of the record on paper. For a time he 
flirted with the idea of writing, not merely a history 
of his conduct of the war, but an outright auto¬ 
biography. He is also part author of a fascinating 
little document—a history of the European aspects 
of World War II in three pages. One day in 1945 
the American historian at shaef (Supreme Head¬ 
quarters, Allied Expeditionary Force) was stupefied 
to get a command, ‘General Eisenhower wants the 
history of the war written in two pages this after¬ 
noon’. This came about partly because the General 
had suddenly asked one of his staff officers for a 
succinct account of the Punic Wars, and the officer 
had not been able to deliver. Eisenhower wanted, 
for future use, ‘a simple brief statement’ of the 
European campaigns just concluded for the guid¬ 
ance of anybody who might be interested. Duncan 
B. M. Emrich, the chief American historian, pro¬ 
ceeded to draw up a brief memorandum, but it was 

three pages long, not two. Word came down to him 
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promptly, ‘General Eisenhower said it could be done 
in two pages, so do it in two pages’. Eisenhower 
himself then worked on the preliminary draft, mak¬ 
ing multitudinous small changes and additions of 
his own, and thus getting it back to three. 1 

Eisenhower’s war years may be subdivided into 
several clearly marked periods as follows: (1) 
Washington, D.G., from December 14, 1941, to 
June, 1942, when he left for London to become 
commanding general of the European Theatre. 
This he regards as the third of his great ‘periods of 
preparation’. (2) London from June, 1942, to 
November, 1942, when ETO was organized and the 
invasion of North Africa mounted. (3) North Africa 
and the Mediterranean from November, 1942, until 
January, 1944, when he returned to London to pre¬ 
pare for the invasion across the Channel. In this 
period the conquest of North Africa became com¬ 
plete. Sicily was taken, and the advance upward 
through Italy begun. (4) London until D day, June 
6, 1944, working on overlord, the invasion of 
France. (5) London, Paris, Rheims, Frankfurt, and 
elsewhere, until France was liberated, Germany in¬ 
vaded, the Ruhr reduced, the German armies in the 
field destroyed, and the unconditional surrender of 
the Wehrmacht effected on May 8, 1945. (6) 
Europe in general, including a trip to Russia, from 
May 9,1945, till November, 1945, when he returned 
to Washington and succeeded General Marshall as 
chief of staff. 

1 The text of this was printed in the New York Times, May 5, 
1 Q46. 
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Overture 

Eisenhower was summoned from Texas to 
Washington—the man who put in the call was 
Lieutenant Colonel Walter Bedell Smith, later to 
become a lieutenant general and his own wonder¬ 
fully efficient chief of staff—on December 12, 1941; 
immediately on arrival he was led into the presence 
of General Marshall. Marshall, it is clear from 
Eisenhower’s own careful account, was deliberately 
testing him, weighing him up. He put a problem to 
Eisenhower verbally—how he would handle the 
whole vast problem of Pacific strategy—and waited 
for an answer. It was Eisenhower’s first experience in 
realms so high, and he asked Marshall, ‘Give me a 
few hours’. 1 Marshall did so willingly, and when 
Eisenhower returned to submit his detailed concep¬ 
tion of how the war should be fought and won, the 
chief of staff replied simply, ‘I agree with you’. How 
many other officers were put through the same test 
by Marshall is unknown. 

By February, 1942, Eisenhower had become chief 
of the War Plans Division, War Department General 
Staff, and on March g, 1942, he was named chief 
of the Operations Division, which grew out of the 
War Plans Division and replaced it. Marshall, still 
measuring him deliberately and in particular seek¬ 
ing to find out how he would get along with the 
British, dispatched him to England on a brief trip 
in May, 1942. Eisenhower, on his return, prepared 
a masterful thirty-page directive ‘providing for uni¬ 
fied command of all American troops allocated to 

1 Crusade in Europe, by Dwight D. Eisenhower (Heinemann, 
London, 1949). 
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the European area 5 and outlining the course Ameri¬ 
can participation in the European Theatre should 
take. Marshall read this document carefully, and 
three days later told Eisenhower that he, Eisen¬ 
hower, would command the European Theatre. This 
is certainly an example of writing one’s way to 
power. Eisenhower was ; s tiffined at getting such an 
enormous command, and Marshall asked him when 
he would be ready to go. He replied, ‘To-morrow 5 . 

During the Washington months Eisenhower lived 
with his brother Milton. He worked so hard, he 
records, that he cannot remember ever once having 
seen Milton’s home by daylight. He left for his office 
at dawn or thereabouts, and never returned till 
after nightfall. A minor point is that he had his 
office as Chief of Operations wired by a set of par¬ 
ticularly sensitive electronic devices that could catch 
every word, even a whisper, uttered anywhere in the 
room. People entering were of course told of this, 
and it obviated the necessity of keeping secretaries in 
the room to make records of conversations and saved 
much time. I have often wondered if Eise.nhower 
has ever equipped other offices he has occupied in 
this way. 

He loved Marshall, but was always tough enough 
to stand up against him if they disagreed. One 
should never forget Eisenhower’s force and tough¬ 
ness. Once Eisenhower told a friend this little 
story. Early in their association Marshall warned 
him that he never, except in very special circum¬ 
stances, promoted an officer on his personal staff— 
particularly if he knew that the officer was hungry 
for advancement. Marshall said coldly, ‘Consider 
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yourself. You are a temporary brigadier general, 
and so you will remain.’ Eisenhower turned at the 
door, and, grinning, replied, ‘I .don’t care ,a damn 
about your rank. I do my duty. Why do you care 
about mine?’ 

Only once did he have a serious disagreement 
with Marshall on strategy. This was in November, 
1942, when he wanted to put the whole of the torch 
invasion forces inside the Mediterranean (largely 
out of fear that Spain might become hostile) instead 
of splitting them and landing at Casablanca as well 
as at Algiers and Oran. Marshall and the Com¬ 
bined Chiefs overruled him. If Eisenhower had had 
his way, he might have got Tunis that month, in¬ 
stead of having to wait through a murderous winter 
until spring. 

Shortly before proceeding to London to take com¬ 
mand of the European Theatre, Eisenhower met 
Preside nt. .-Roosevelt for the first time. He was 
somewhat nervous, and F.D.R startled him by his 
opening remark, ‘I’m having an awful lot of trouble 
with your brother Milton’. Eisenhower was about to 
expostulate and defend Milton when the President 
proceeded soothingly, Tour different government 
departments want him and I have to decide where 
he is to go’. He met Roosevelt next during the 
African campaign. F.D.R turned to him after his first 
extended talk with Churchill and remarked, ‘Isn’t 
Winston a wonderful old Tory to have on our side?’ 
Eisenhower thought later that the President was 
almost ‘frivolously’ sanguine over the military 
picture, but they became good friends. Subsequently 
it was Roosevelt who, by a personal decision taken 
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completely alone, made Eisenhower Supreme Com¬ 
mander for the invasion of Europe. 


Eisenhower and the War 

Obviously whole books could be written about 
each period of Eisenhower’s war experience. Many 
have been, and more will be. Let us pick and choose 
at random, naming items (some major, some minor) 
that, for one reason or another, have particular 
interest in the light of to-day. 

Item: Eisenhower, like Roosevelt and Marshall, 
was a firm believer in the theory that Germany must 
be beaten by the Allies first, and Japan later, rather 
than vice versa. His reasons, as he outlines them in 
Crusade for Europe, are so logically cogent as to be 
unassailable. But the reason why he is disliked and 
distrusted to-day by a handful of politicians and 
publicists who were isolationists in the 1940-1941 
epoch stems partly from this. These were almost all 
fanatic adherents of the Beat-Japan-First school, 
and their hero was of course MacArthur. They were 
suspicious of Europe, particularly England: they 
begrudged sending our main strength to Europe; 
they had nothing against Eisenhower personally, 
but they hated the policy he had to execute. This 
led to a prejudice against him that still exists in some 
quarters, and which may play an important role in 
the presidential campaign of 1952, if the General runs. 

Item: Eisenhower’s greatest'contribution was not 
that he led an army of which the American contin¬ 
gent alone numbered 3,000,000, crossed the Chan¬ 
nel, liberated France, crushed Germany, and won 
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the war, Bradley or Alexander might have been able 
to do that, given the circumstances of allied com¬ 
mand. (On the other hand, neither Napoleon nor 
Hitler ever got across the Channel.) What Eisen¬ 
hower did was to create the atmosphere, technical 
and emotional, in which that allied command 
operated. Coalition wars are the most difficult of all 
wars to fight. Eisenhower has written, ‘Primarily the 
allied task was to utilize the resources of two great 
nations [as well as others] with the decisiveness of a 
single authority’. If anybody thinks that to effect 
this was easy, let him remember World War I. 1 

Eisenhower, we know well, handled the British 
skilfully on every level. This meant that he had to 
handle Americans skilfully too. One story told often 
is that he had no objection to an American officer 
calling a British officer a ‘bastard’, but that if he 
called him ‘a British bastard’ he would go back to 
the United States by slow freight, unescorted. On 
the other hand Eisenhower would not permit his 
own men to become Anglicized. Any American in 
his personal headquarters who used phrases like 
‘Cheerio’ got mild fines. His rule was, ‘Get on with 
the British, or get out!’ but he insisted that Ameri¬ 
cans remain American the while. 

I have already mentioned Eisenhower’s touchily 
delicate position when he arrived in North Africa, 
and found himself having to give orders to men who 
outranked him prodigiously, like Alexander, Mont¬ 
gomery, Tedder, and Cunningham. He was only a 

1 Eisenhower has never ceased being coalition-minded. 
Crusade in Europe is—an interesting point—dedicated ‘to the 
Allied Soldiers, Sailors, and Airmen of World War IP. 
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lieutenant colonel (permanent rank) until August 
12, 1943. Butcher records the precious item that he 
had to take time out for a physical examination for 
promotion in the Regular Army to the rank of 
colonel on this date l 1 At the beginning Eisenhower 
temporarily alienated a few British (and French) by 
pretending to be tougher than he was, though that 
was plenty tough. He would rather unnecessarily 
use phrases such as ‘Kill the Hun’, and so on. But 
he would play down his own ruthlessness with 
remarks like, e I can be hard boiled too—if I have a 
man by the throat’. There were some British, who, 
of course, thought that in time they could ‘lake him 
in’. Few ever did. One somewhat fancy British 
officer told me once, ‘Your Ike is such a good mixer— 
but not too much so!’ 

Item: The man closest to Eisenhower during the 
whole course of the war was his naval aide, Com¬ 
mander (later Captain) Harry C. Butcher. When 
the General was assigned to London he called on 
Admiral Ernest J. King, the Chief of Naval Opera¬ 
tions, whom he scarcely knew, in Washington, and 
said that he had a somewhat unusual request to 
make: he was a general, but he wanted a naval 
aide, if only because he would be the commander of 
naval as well as land forces when he arrived in 
Europe. King replied, ‘Let’s do it, just because it is 
unusual’. Butcher, a reserve officer in the Navy, had 
been one of Eisenhower’s closest friends for years, 
and was a vice-president of the Columbia Broad¬ 
casting System. For the next three years Butcher 
relaxed him, let him sound off, let him be silent, took 

1 Butcher, op. cit. 
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care of multitudinous petty details, smoothed out 
irritations, and in general picked him up. He was of 
inestimable value. Eisenhower said to a friend once 
in Malta: ‘Sometimes I get back to quarters and I 
just want to curl up in a corner like a sick dog. 
Butch won’t let me.’ He went on: ‘Butcher’s job is 
simple. It is to keep me from going crazy.’ 

Others close to the General throughout his cam¬ 
paigns were Sergeant Michael (‘Micky’) McKeogh, 
who had been a bell-hop at the Hotel Plaza in New 
York City, and who rendered him devoted service 
as a super-orderly, and Kay Summersby, a pretty 
Irish girl who became a captain in the WACs and 
who was Eisenhower’s chauffeur for a period in 
London, and then one of his secretaries. 

Item: Eisenhower’s talent for firm, flexible nego¬ 
tiation became manifest early in the war. He literally 
talked the French out of Dakar. 

Item: A sharp shock came to Eisenhower over the 
Darlan affair. At this time, shortly after the North 
African landings in 1942, he was almost totally un¬ 
skilled in politics, particularly French politics. 
Several counsellors gave him bad advice; in their 
hands—for some weeks at least—he was like a blind¬ 
folded child. He defends the Darlan deal now, but it 
bothered him gravely at the time. Six months later, 
when I talked to him on several occasions, he was 
still puzzled, enraged, and defiant about what had 
happened. Moreover he was not then used to the 
lamentable fact that a large portion of his job had 
to be political. It infuriated him that he was obliged 
to spend four or five hours a day answering telegrams 
from London and Washington on involved, purely 
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political subjects. ‘I’m supposed tobefighting a warP 
he would grumble. When he became aware, during 
the Darlan crisis of the full blistering extent of the 
criticism levelled against him at home, he at once 
telegraphed Elmer Davis to round up a dozen of his 
severest critics and ship them en bloc to Algiers. He 
wanted to face them frankly, explain what he had 
done, and talk the matter out. The critics did not 
come, but for months Eisenhower smouldered. 
‘Why,’ he exclaimed, ‘they even called me a 
FatchistJ’ This was the way, at the time, that he 
pronounced the word. 

Item: During this same period he first encountered 
anti-Semitism for the ugly force it is. The Vichy 
regime had extended the Nuremberg Laws to North 
Africa, and it became the business of the American 
and British liberators to influence the French 
administrators to repeal them. This in turn aroused 
the fierce animosity of the local Arabs, who hated 
the Jews in North Africa as elsewhere, and who had 
been delighted to see the Jews persecuted under the 
Hitler-Vichy statutes. One fine morning Eisenhower 
discovered that he himself was being called a Jew 
by Arab propagandists. 

As far as Eisenhower knows he has no Jewish an¬ 
cestors at all; there is no record of a drop of Jewish 
blood in the family. Sometimes, however, he has 
been called Jewish by stupid detractors. Once, 
Quentin Reynolds records, he was present in Lon¬ 
don when Eisenhower got a letter from his brother 
Milton. He read it, snorted, and showed it to Mr. 
Reynolds: ‘I was at a cocktail party here in Wash¬ 
ington,’ wrote Milton, ‘given by one of those real old 
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dowagers, She said very nicely to me, “You must 
come from a fine family, young man. You have an 
important job here and your brother is leading our 
troops abroad and I understand another brother is 
a banker. What a pity it is that you Eisenhowers are 
Jewish!” I looked at her, sighed unhappily, and 
said, “Ah, madame, what a pity it is that we 
aren’t!” ’ 

General Eisenhower, according to Reynolds, put 
the letter down, laughed, andsaid, ‘Wasn’t that a won¬ 
derful answer to give the old battle axe? I’d forgotten 
that there were people like that still in the world.’ 1 

Item: Eisenhower never paid much attention to 
the conventional rituals of warfare. When the Ger¬ 
mans collapsed in Tunis their commanding officer, 
General Jurgen von Arnim, was among the 
prisoners; he was the highest ranking German 
commander that the Allies had so far taken in the 
course of the war. Von Arnim expected to be 
received personally by Eisenhower with military 
honours, so that he could duly surrender his 
general’s sword. But Ike refused to see him, and he 
was treated like any other prisoner. Eisenhower felt 
that von Arnim personified too much of horror. 
‘Because only by the utter destruction of the Axis 
was a decent world possible, the war became for me 
a crusade in the traditional sense of that often mis¬ 
used word . . . Not till Field Marshal Jodi signed 
the surrender terms at Rheims in 1945 did I ever 
speak to a German general, and even then my only 
words were that he would be held personally and 

1 ‘The Eisenhowers of Kansas’, by Quentin Reynolds, 
Collier's , December 18, 1048. 
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completely responsible for the carrying out of the 
surrender Lcrms .’ 1 

Item: Eisenhower was still so unsure of himself and 
his reputation in September, 1943, that he thought 
that if the Allied landings at Salerno, Italy, were a 
failure he would be recalled. 

Item: He visited his troops a great deal, tried to be 
economical with lives, considered his personal tie to 
the GI ‘sacred’ and was popular—so far as any 
general can be popular in this disenchanted age— 
with his men. During the March, 1945, campaign 
near the Rhine, walking along the bank, he fell in 
‘with a young soldier who seemed silent and de¬ 
pressed’. The General asked him how he was feeling, 
and the reply was, ‘Not so good’. Eisenhower went 
on, ‘Well, you and I arc a good pair then, because 
I’m nervous too. . . . Maybe if we just walk along 
together to the river we’ll be good for each other.’ 
He did not go in for this type of ‘fraternization’ 
often. He could not. But he was a refreshing con¬ 
trast to Patton and some others, and his reputation 
as a decent human being with some regard for the 
ordinary Joe spread widely. 

Item: At a press conference after the war Eisen¬ 
hower said that, all tilings considered, the event 
about which he worried most was torch, the in¬ 
vasion of North Africa. This was largely because the 
operation was totally unprecedented in scope, im¬ 
portance, and complexity; also there was uncer¬ 
tainty about the attitude of the French and the 
riskiness of amphibious landings. On a lesser level, 
the hardest decision he ever had to make was 

1 Crusade in Europe. 
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whether or not to fly to Gibraltar on the eve of 
torch. The weather was impossible, and the air 
officer in command advised flatly against making the 
flight. This was the only time in Eisenhower’s life, 
he records, when he overruled an air commander 
on such an issue, because normally what the pilot 
says is final. 

By far the greatest decision he ever had to make 
was also based on weather. This was whether or not 
to postpone the 1944 invasion of Normandy, the most 
critical and decisive operation of the war. The date 
had been set for June 5, when the various meteoro¬ 
logical conditions would presumably be at their best 
—tide, moon, and hour of sunrise. But savagely bad 
weather set in, and Eisenhower was forced to post¬ 
pone the entire immense operation for twenty-four 
hours. If he waited even a day longer, he would have 
to wait for two weeks more until moon, sun, and 
tide were again right. Such delay might imperil 
fatally every aspect of the complexly interwoven ad¬ 
venture, on which the outcome of the war de¬ 
pended. The landing craft, Navy, and hundreds of 
thousands of waiting men could never be un¬ 
scrambled satisfactorily, and then put together 
again. Yet if Eisenhower went in on June 6 and the 
weather was still awful the invasion forces might be 
irremediably wrecked on the beaches. A meteoro¬ 
logist promised a slight bettering of the weather at 
the last moment, and Eisenhower decided to risk all 
on the 6th. He took this barbarically heavy decision 
on his own responsibility, and absolutely alone. 
Luck, as we know, was with him. Moreover if he 
had waited two weeks for the next predicted good 
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period, the invasion might have been a catastrophe, 
because—by some crazy freak—unprecedentedly 
bad weather occurred suddenly on those days too. 

Item: Major planning was always done by the 
Combined Chiefs, but Eisenhower himself took 
several important strategic and even tactical deci¬ 
sions. It was he who, violating all precedent, ordered 
the movement of the American 11 Corps from the 
extreme south of the Tunisian front to the north in 
April, 1943, which made the subsequent thrust at 
Bizerte possible. He was always quick to take ad¬ 
vantage of a fluid situation. When Patton started 
rolling in Normandy after the Saint-Lo breakout in 
July, 1944, Eisenhower at once dropped plans for 
immediate seizure of the Breton ports, which would 
have given him better supply lines, in order to 
exploit the break-through ferociously. When the 
Remagen bridge was crossed on March 7, 1945, he 
instantly supported Bradley’s request for permission 
to build up a bridgehead across the Rhine with 
maximum speed and force, although this was con¬ 
trary to plan and although one of his own high staff 
officers, who was with Bradley at the moment, 
protested vigorously. 1 

The double encirclement and reduction of the 
Ruhr in March and April, 1945, which gave the 
Allies 317,000 prisoners, ended effective Nazi resist¬ 
ance, and concluded the war, should take rank as 
one of the most massive victories in military history. 
This, though executed magnificently by Bradley and 

1 It is interesting in the extreme to compare the Bradley and 
Eisenhower versions of this episode. See A Soldiers Stoiy, by 
Omar N. Bradley (Eyre and Spottiswoodc, London). 
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others, was an Eisenhower conception from top to 
bottom. General Bedell Smith has stated, ‘This was 
the largest double envelopment in military annals. 
Of all campaigns I have known this one has followed 
most exactly the pattern of the commander who 
planned it. With but one small exception, it pro¬ 
ceeded exactly as General Eisenhower originally 
worked it out. 51 

Item: Eisenhower made two interesting small bets 
during the war. After heavy air bombardment, 
which set the pattern for several future operations, 
the Mediterranean islet of Pantelleria was taken in 
June, 1943. There had been vigorous dispute about 
this between British and American elements in the 
high command. Mr. Churchill bet Eisenhower that 
there would be no more than 3,000 Italians on the 
island when it was captured and offered to pay him 
five centimes for each one over that number. The 
number turned out to be x 1,000. The Prime 
Minister paid up. Also Ike lost a small bet to Mont¬ 
gomery about the date when the war would end. 
Eisenhower said March, 1945; Montgomery put it 
a month later, and was nearer right. But Eisen¬ 
hower, telling this story, explains somewhat testily 
that he would have won except that D day was post¬ 
poned a month from its original date in May, 1944, 
which meant that he lost some weeks of ‘fighting 
weather 5 . 

Item: Eisenhower is too kind to several generals 
and other folk in his book, some of his old associates 
think. I have even heard it called ‘soft 5 . He is not, 
however, particularly kind to himself. There is no 

1 New York Times, April 22, 1945- 
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special effort to gloss over things that went badly, 
though he defends his record capably enough. The 
failures were, as a matter of fact, comparatively 
few. It was largely weather that beat the all-out run 
for Tunis in the autumn of 1942. About the defeats in 
the Kasserine Pass and the Battle of the Bulge 
there will be dispute as long as military historians 
write. Kasserine came at the very beginning of 
Eisenhower’s command, when American officers 
and troops were green, and the German armour hit 
them like a whiplash. Also Eisenhower, to achieve 
effective unity,' had given too much authority to the 
British. As to Rundstedt’s great offensive in the 
Bulge, it was the last flick of the lion’s tail. There is 
no doubt that American defences should have been 
stronger in the Ardennes, that we were caught nap¬ 
ping, and that we gravely under-estimated the last 
remnants of German skill and strength. 

Item: Mr. Churchill wanted the western Allies to 
push forward and attempt to take Berlin; Eiscn- 
howersaid Notothis temptation. The Prime Minister, 
Bradley records in his Soldier's Story , was ‘greatly 
disappointed and disturbed that shaef had not rein¬ 
forced Montgomery with American troops and 
pointed him towards Berlin in a desperate effort to 
capture the city before the Russians took it.’ But 
Eisenhower has remarked in rebuttal that, whereas 
the Soviet armies were firmly established on the 
Oder only thirty miles away from the German 
capital, the Americans and British were at that date 
almost three hundred miles away, with no bridge¬ 
head over the Elbe and grave logistic problems. 
Aside from this Eisenhower, at that time, frankly 
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did not see any real point in going after Berlin, or in 
trying to beat the Russians there. Butcher wrote, 
‘The Prime Minister wants him to take Berlin and 
Ike sees no military sense in it’, and Eisenhower him¬ 
self informed Washington, ‘Berlin is no longer a par¬ 
ticularly important objective’. Ever since the Cairo 
Conference, the General had felt that Mr. 
Churchill’s military views were often ‘unconsciously 
coloured by political considerations, which he him¬ 
self always rigorously sought to exclude from his 
military thinking’. All this, most people would con¬ 
sider now, not only showed a certain naivete on 
Eisenhower’s part, but in the case of Berlin was an 
example of lack of foresight and downright bad 
judgment, although it was hardly part of his job at 
the time to think about post-war problems. If the 
Americans and British had indeed taken Berlin in¬ 
stead of the Russians, a great deal of confusion, 
frustration, and tragedy in post-war history might 
have been eliminated. Once more the point may 
be made: Eisenhower in those days had less savvy 
about the larger reaches of politics than in the 
strictly military province. On the other hand to 
have reached Berlin ahead of the Russians might 
have been physically impossible. 

Item: When, in Potsdam in 1945, Secretary of 
War Stimson told him that the United States had 
developed a successful atomic bomb, Eisenhower 
‘expressed the hope that we would never have to use 
such a thing against any enemy because I disliked 
seeing the United States take the lead in introducing 
into war something as horrible and destructive as 
this new weapon was described to be. Moreover I 
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mistakenly had some faint hope that if we never 
used the weapon in war other nations might remain 
ignorant of the fact that the problem of nuclear 
fission had been solved.’ Now, of course, tactical 
use of the bomb is essential to Eisenhower’s defence 
of Europe. 

Item: In grand summary the General drawslrom 
the experience of World War II two major military 
lessons aside from the sine qua non of unified com¬ 
mand. One is that ‘morale is the greatest single 
factor in successful war’; moreover morale depends 
not merely on such accepted qualities as heart and 
courage but on knowledge of ‘basic purposes’. The 
other is that none of his successes would have been 
possible without adequate supply and the decisive 
punch he got from air power. ‘Air power,’ he has 
said, ‘can make possible operations that would 
otherwise be and remain in the realm of the fan¬ 
tastic.’ But, he repeats, air power must always be 
interwoven and integrated into a united tactical 
and strategic effort. 


Eisenhower and the Russians 

From first to last during the war Eisenhower 
sought to be reasonable with the Russians, establish 
a good working partnership with them, and be 
friends. He knew full well how thorny they were; 
but he was an optimist and a man of good will and 
he hoped for the best. At a press conference in June, 
1945, some weeks after V-E day, he was asked, ‘Is 
there anything in our experience that leads you to 
feel we can’t co-operate with them perfectly?’ He 
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answered: ‘On my level, none. I have found the 
individual Russian one of the friendliest persons in 
the world. He likes to talk with us, laugh with us. He 
loves to laugh. ... He likes the humour of life and 
I am sure they like the Allies and were darned glad 
to see us.... The peace lies, when you get down to 
it, with all the peoples of the world, not just for the 
moment with some political leader who is trying to 
direct the destiny of a country along a certain line. 
If all the peoples are friendly, we are going to have 
peace.’ 

Eisenhower had profound respect for the Russian 
military accomplishment, and for Russian durability 
and courage. He knew full well that if the Russians 
had not held at Stalingrad and elsewhere, and if 
their offensives had not been so successful, his own 
task in western Europe would have been immeasur¬ 
ably more onerous. He called Marshal Zhukov ‘the 
greatest military strategist of our time’ on one 
occasion. He makes a careful point, however, of 
recollecting that when he met Mr. Truman at the 
Potsdam Conference he urged him not to pay too 
high a price for Russian participation in the war 
against Japan. He certainly did not altogether like 
the Yalta agreements, however necessary they may 
have been; in fact, he told the President that he not 
only ‘deprecated’ the idea of Russia entering the 
Japanese war, but that ‘no power on earth could 
keep the Red Army out of that war unless victory 
came before they could get in’. As to Europe he felt 
that ‘the Western Allies could probably have secured 
an agreement to occupy more of Germany than we 
actually did’, and that if the allied political heads, 
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Roosevelt and Churchill, had been as confident 
about summary victory in the West as he was him¬ 
self, ‘they would have insisted, at Yalta, upon the 
Elbe as the natural geographical line dividing the 
eastern and the western occupation zones’. True, 
while Yalta was happening, Eisenhower’s armies 
were still west of the Rhine, and the Siegfried Line 
had not yet been breached. What all this amounts 
to is that Eisenhower, a prudent man, with great 
common sense, did not want to give the Russians 
too much. Even if he liked them as individuals (at 
the time) and tried to get on with them he was close 
enough to the facts and had prescience enough to 
realize how dangerous they could become. 

In August, 1945, the General went to Moscow 
briefly, met Stalin, and was regally entertained. He 
told Marshal Zhukov that the United States and the 
Soviet Union ‘must learn to understand each other 
if they want to be friends’. He went on, ‘In our 
country there is no censorship of the press. Occasion¬ 
ally there are portions of our press that give me the 
devil, and they’re going to give you the devil. We 
should keep our sense of values and not be upset by 
the lies or propaganda of a few crackpots.’ 

But his disillusion with the Russians began on this 
trip, and continued during the disintegration of 
American-Soviet relations the next year. He dis¬ 
covered how exasperating the Russians could be, 
how truculent, and how false. He said early in 1946, 
‘When we find that courtesy is met with rudeness, 
generosity with arrogance, our patience wears thin’. 
Yet he has always continued to try to be objective, 
reasonable, and well informed on Soviet affairs. He 
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does not belittle Russian strength or some of the 
attributes of the Soviet regime. As late as March, 
1950, in his speech at Columbia on the outlook for 
world peace, he was still willing to pay tribute to 
Russian contributions to victory in the war, and, 
emphasizing his belief in progress and peaceful 
evolution, went on to say, ‘Even Russia, despite its 
all-powerful police and purges, is for the average 
Russian a vast improvement compared to the Russia 
of 1850’. In February, 1951, addressing Congress 
after his appointment to shape, he stressed Soviet 
‘unity of purpose’, though of course conceding that 
this is achieved by ‘force, ignorance, and the secret 
police’. Eisenhower is not one to under-estimate his 
enemy. If the Russians had not been successful in 
several fields, they would not be the menace that 
they are. 

Eisenhower’s basic hope to-day is that war can be 
permanently averted, which means, on analysis, 
that he must believe there is at least a chance that 
the two systems, American and Russian, can co¬ 
exist. I will go into the question of war or peace more 
fully in the next chapter so far as military details are 
concerned. Philosophically the General has made his 
position clear in several speeches. He believes that 
there can be some sort of ‘agreement to disagree’. 
He has said, ‘We must realize that good humour, 
patience, and tolerance are as important inter¬ 
nationally as they are individually. While Lincoln’s 
house could not stand, if divided, we know that two 
houses differently constructed can exist in the same 
street.’ Again: ‘You will recall that in our country 
we had a bit of unpleasantness that we call the War 
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Between the States, and regardless of all the contri¬ 
butory causes of that war, the basic reason was a 
matter of principle. Never has greater heroism and 
endurance been shown by the soldiers on each side of 
a question, and each thought he was dying for a 

principle.We must learn in this world to 

accommodate ourselves so that we may live at peace 
with others whose basic philosophy may be very 
different.’ 

But one should not think that Eisenhower’s atti¬ 
tude towards the Russians to-day is unduly gentle 
or defensive. The General will fight like a tiger if 
attacked. 

I asked him once, when he was at Columbia, if he 
thought that wars ever settled anything, and if war 
was ever, under any circumstances, justifiable. His 
reply was: ‘Certainly, Man has an inherent right to 
fight against slavery or oppression. There have been 
righteous defensive wars.’ 

I asked him if he thought that direct negotiations 
between the United States and the Soviet Union 
could do good. Reply: ‘An offer by us to confer 
would not necessarily be a sign of weakness. The 
stronger a man is, the more of a duty he has to make 
the first advance. The words of the mighty are not 
to be disregarded lightly. Never undcr-estimate the 
power and force of the moral judgments of mankind.’ 

That the Moscow regime is based on secrecy is a 
cardinal give-away, he thinks—belief in secrecy is a 
marked sign of weakness. Any society, or group con¬ 
trolling a society, that finds it necessary to exclude 
the free play of information and ideas is proved by 
this very fact to be (a) afraid of free information, 
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(b) afraid of those societies where free information 
rules. Out of secrecy comes ignorance, and out of 
ignorance comes fear. 

American foreign policy, Eisenhower believes, 
should be a direct expression of the basic American 
belief in freedom. ‘Free peoples do not fear.’ What 
we should project towards Europe and the world is 
our conception of the free citizens in the free state. 
To do this effectively, we must of course keep our 
own house in good order, abolish injustice, en¬ 
courage reform, and so give our own democracy the 
broadest possible base. Education is the strongest 
potential power for good in the world, he feels, and 
what should really unite America and keep it united 
is a common understanding of our basic American 
creed. And, truly united, we will be the strongest 
force on earth, so strong that no nation could 
possibly attack us with success. 


Morningside Heights 

Eisenhower served as chief of staff, i.e., head of the 
Army, from November 19, 1945, until February 7, 
1948, when he was succeeded by Omar Bradley. 
The adjustment to prosaic desk work in Washing¬ 
ton, after the prodigious elevation of the years at 
war, was not easy. A letdown after those supreme 
tensions was inevitable. He was often restless, full of 
nerves, and irritable. He did not, however, lose his 
customary force. And he was probably the most 
mobile chief of staff in the nation’s peacetime 
history. He travelled all over the United States, and 
visited Canada, Japan, China, Korea, Mexico, 
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Panama, Hawaii, Brazil and Europe. His first driv¬ 
ing preoccupation was demobilization of the Army; 
also he stood unequivocally for unification of the 
armed services and universal military training. He 
lived quietly with Mrs. Eisenhower at Fort Myer, 
and was finally prevailed upon to cut his working 
day from fourteen hours or more to a mere eleven. 
Above all, he learned something about domestic 
politics. He testified before Congress numerous 
times, found out what a hothouse of weeds Washing¬ 
ton is, and became sharply aware of the insensate, 
insinuating vagaries of politicians. 

Time came when he wanted to get out. He had 
several offers to go into business; the only one that 
tempted him—vaguely—was work with a publish¬ 
ing house, but he did not like the idea of associating 
himself with any commercial enterprise, no matter 
how worthy. He has always been interested in 
education, and several educational institutions went 
after him. He has told me that, in order to improve 
his own education, he flirted with the idea of teach¬ 
ing at some ‘small boys’ school’. The proposal that 
he should become president of Columbia came 
largely through the initiative of Thomas J. Watson 
of International Business Machines. After repeated 
soundings, a definite offer was made to Eisenhower, 
but he rejected it. His first answer was, ‘Give it to 
Milton!’ He felt, with complete conviction, that 
such a job should go to a scholar, and he made no 
pretence of being a scholar. His sights had not been 
set so high. The cynics say that the General took the 
Columbia post because it was politically necessary 
for him to ‘become a civilian’, and it has been some- 
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times said that Mr, Watson was one of those most 
anxious to see Eisenhower president not of Columbia 
but of the United States, and thought of Columbia 
as a stepping-stone. Actually it was Watson who, 
with considerable vigour, helped influence Eisen¬ 
hower not to go into politics at that time. He told 
him, ‘Don’t get into the hands of the politicians’. In 
fact Eisenhower went to Columbia partly as a 
refuge from politics. He mulled over the decision 
searchingly. What swayed him most was the feeling 
that at Columbia he could do useful public service, and 
finally, after six months of indecision, he accepted. 

Technically, to-day, Eisenhower is still president 
of Columbia, having been given a ‘leave of absence’ 
by the trustees to fulfil the shape appointment. He 
has never—as mentioned above—taken any salary 
from Columbia. He worked actively there from 
June, 1948, to December, 1950. 

The fact should be faced that, in the view of a 
good many folk on Morningside Heights, Eisen¬ 
hower was not what could be called a howling 
success at Columbia. It is only fair to add that he was 
utterly new to academic life, that the administra¬ 
tion of an educational investment of $194,000,000 
was something totally outside his previous experi¬ 
ence, and that he was continually—several days a 
week for a long period—on call to Washington, 
where his role as adviser to the Joint Chiefs and to 
Mr. Truman was an unescapable patriotic duty. 
Also he was continually involved in speechmaking 
and public appearances he could not avoid. It was 
not his fault that he was away from Morningside 
Heights so often. 
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He worked at Columbia under several other dis¬ 
advantages. As chief of staff he functioned at the top 
of a structure built link by link on the chain of com¬ 
mand ; he had assistants by the hundred to execute 
anything he wished, and the whole Army was at his 
service. At Columbia his staff was small, and he 
faced an altogether different type of atmosphere. 
Decisions did not come up to him ready made. He 
could not command; he had to persuade. He could 
not rely on discipline as a factor; he had to rely on 
argument, discussion, and free will. Moreover he 
was intellectually shy, and had a distinct feeling of 
inferiority among professors. 

That well-known curse of the military mind, a 
fear of being thought weak, also played a role. Sub¬ 
consciously Eisenhower did not feel up to the job, 
though he liked it, found it a welcome change and 
worked at it with pertinacity. To many he was 
inaccessible. On arrival he had refused to occupy 
President Nicholas Murray Butler’s old office, be¬ 
cause it could only be reached by a private elevator, 
and took a modest room downstairs instead, so that 
he could be the more easily seen. Even so—and even 
though he did his best to get around—he gave the 
impression of not really belonging to the University 
structure. Several senior officials thought that they 
might be a helpful bridge between the old regime 
and the new: they were ignored, As a matter of fact 
Eisenhower never even met several men who might 
well have been among his closest advisers. One 
executive officer of an important department never 
once saw him inside his office. One distinguished 
teacher told me, ‘I have several times talked to 
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Eisenhower in Washington and in Europe, but I 
never once laid eyes on him in New York’. Another, 
a senior member of a great department, never met 
him until they encountered one another at an off- 
campus dinner. Yet—Eisenhower always wanted to 
get around more. He wanted to learn. There simply 
wasn’t time. 

One important function of the president of a great 
university in the contemporary era is to raise money. 
Any child knows this. But the General had great 
reluctance to go out among the wealthy hat in hand; 
in fact it is a commonly accepted story that, when 
he took the job, he asked to be relieved of this 
obligation so far as possible. A recent minor irritant 
is that, though he has not been near the campus for 
more than a year, the president’s house, which was 
remodelled and redecorated for him at considerable 
expense, is kept at his disposal. When he took the 
shape post, he expected to fly back to the United 
States for long week-ends every six weeks or so, and 
hence the house remained open. But two things 
frustrated this plan: first that he could not spare the 
time from Paris, and second that Mrs, Eisenhower 
doesn’t like to fly. Another irritant during his tenure 
was that the Eisenhowers seldom—if ever—enter¬ 
tained. Faculty members are human, and so are 
their wives; they like to be on social terms with the 
president. But few were ever invited to the house. 

One well-known professor has said, T was en¬ 
gaged by Eisenhower, I liked him, but I was un¬ 
happy that we didn’t have a president at work. If 
you feel that a university like this needs an active 
president, then we don’t have one and may be the 
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worse for it. This situation has existed more or less 
from the beginning. We have to suspend judgment 
on him, because outside of a few friends nobody got 
to know him well.’ 

Another said: ‘Eisenhower had very little effect 
on Columbia. It is too bad that so many years have 
passed during which Columbia, in reality, has been 
without a president, because in his last years Dr. 
Butler was senescent and completely out of the 
picture. But you had a feeling with Butler, no 
matter what his idiosyncrasies were, that he was 
always present. He knew what you were doing. If 
you had a book published, he heard about it. He 
was interested.’ 

Still another: ‘I have never heard of anybody who 
disliked Eisenhower personally. I really think he 
wanted to do a good job here. But circumstances 
were against him and he didn’t realize what a pro¬ 
foundly complex job it is. As a general he was 
accustomed to obedience and unity. He may not 
have understood that the essence of a university is 
intellectual warfare. He needed far greater know¬ 
ledge of the intellectual life of the community. After 
all, people respect a president who has something to 
say, whether they agree with what he says or not. A 
man like Hutchins at the University of Chicago, even 
if he did crackbrained things, made himself felt from 
the first moment. He was a leader. Eisenhower never 
was.’ 

This is perhaps too severe an estimate, and other 
men at Columbia disagree with it sharply. For one 
thing his friends point out that he learned a great 
deal at Columbia, and will not make the same mis- 
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takes again. For another, they say that his regime 
showed a good deal of freshness and imagination in 
several fields. He did his best not to be stereotyped, 
and to conduct the activity of the Univeisity on the 
broadest level. One interesting accomplishment was 
the setting up of a new campus organism called the 
Institute of War and Peace Studies, the object of 
which is to study war as ‘a tragic social phenomenon 5 
in all possible fields—its origins, conduct, impact, 
and particularly its 'disastrous consequences upon 
man’s spiritual, intellectual, and material progress’. 
Another novel and useful project started by Eisen¬ 
hower is the Nutrition Centre. This, a new research 
institution, is devoted to studies of food in its largest 
aspects—everything having to do with the susten¬ 
ance of man and the feeding of the world’s peoples, 
including work on nutrition itself, food chemistry, 
soil conservation, agricultural techniques, and getting 
new foods from the sea. 

To sum up, most of the objections to Eisenhower 
at Columbia come from the fact that no university 
likes to have an absentee president, and this is what 
the General, through no fault of his own, became. 
When, in December, 1950, Mr. Truman asked him 
to take the shape job, he could not refuse. He had 
always made it specifically clear to the Columbia 
trustees that he would have to respond to any call 
for military duty. So, once more, Dwight David 
Eisenhower set out for Europe, and his ‘second’ 
career began. The period of lull was over, and once 
again he was in command of a challenging, difficult 
operation that led him into an unknown political 
and military future. 



Chapter 4 
THE JOB 

Shape, where Eisenhower works, lies near the 
forest of Marly, just off the main westward road out 
of Paris, and is about five miles from Versailles. The 
nearest village is Rocquencourt. It is part of the 
ancient royal hunting preserve, but much of the 
adjacent property was unused as such, and let out 
to tenant farmers. A nice example of Eisenhower’s 
‘touch’ came when, in July, 1951, the flags were 
unfurled for the first time at the newly built head¬ 
quarters. Great dignitaries of state stood solemnly in 
formal dress. But the General had thought to invite 
as an honoured guest the tenant farmer, by name 
Hertault, who worked the tidy, well-tended pro¬ 
perty. He turned to him and said, ‘Monsieur Her¬ 
tault, I only hope that I will do as well with this land 
as you have done in the past twenty years’. 1 

The shape installations, built by French army 
engineers, cover about sixty acres. The main struc¬ 
ture, one storey high, has a long, broad central 
corridor; jutting off of this are eighteen smaller 
corridors, each leading to a wing. In one I noticed 

1 Flags of the twelve nato nations fly outside shape, 
and make a brave display. At first they were rotated every day, 
so that no country would seem to have precedence. But now, 
by Eisenhower’s orders, the French flag has the permanent 
place of honour. This, the General thought, was only fitting 
in that France is host to everybody. 

Z04 
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something that looked curiously like a series of 
prison cells—small rooms side by side protected by 
iron grilles. These, far from being the local jail, are 
the only quarters in shape that are not ‘integrated’; 
they are private vaults for each of the member 
nations, and may not be entered by citizens of any 
other country. 

Shape grew out of several things—notably the 
North Atlantic Pact, which, signed in Washington 
on April 4, 1949, marked an epochal turn in 
American foreign policy. We, as a nation, became 
pledged to the ‘collective defence and the preserva¬ 
tion of peace, security, and freedom in the North 
Atlantic Community’. The contracting parties, in¬ 
cluding the United States, agreed that ‘an armed 
attack against one or more of them in Europe or 
North America should be considered an attack 
against them all’. Twelve countries, at the moment, 
are members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza¬ 
tion (nato), which implements the Pact—the 
United States, Canada, the United Kingdom, 
France, Italy, Belgium, Denmark, Norway, Iceland, 
the Netherlands, Luxembourg, and Portugal. Two 
more, as a result of the Ottawa conference in 
September, 1951, will presently become members, 
Greece and Turkey. Of the original twelve, only 
nine are effectively represented at shape, which is 
the military arm of nato. Portugal has not sent a 
representative as yet, and Iceland (which has no 
armed forces) has no qualified representatives to 
send. Luxembourg is represented by its bigger neigh¬ 
bour, Belgium. 

Technically, shape is an advance tactical head- 
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quarters, nothing more. Eisenhower docs not supply, 
train, or discipline his forces. As a military com¬ 
mander under nato he is responsible (in theory) 
only for the defence of Europe and its coastal waters. 
An Atlantic Command, a Mediterranean Command 
and a Middle East Command not yet activated will 
presumably become brothers to shape in the near 
future. Nevertheless Eisenhower is in direct personal 
command of multi-national military, air, and naval 
units and installations covering the gigantic arc 
against Russia along the whole of the western front, 
from the Arctic to the Mediterranean, with imme¬ 
diate, explicit operational authority to commit 
troops of nine different countries. 


The Shape of shape 

What is the shape of shape? The atmosphere is 
like that of no other military headquarters I have 
ever visited. First, it is relaxed. It almost gives the 
impression of being a kind of club. American, 
British, French, Italian, and officers of other 
nationalities work together, pop in and out of each 
other’s cubbyholes, and wander smartly down the 
corridors. The lack of pomp is absolute and remark¬ 
ably little backbiting or intramural jealousy is in 
evidence. Men talk freely. It is not at all like the 
old scap in Japan, where a somewhat ominous 
atmosphere prevailed; nobody fears being ‘reported’ 
to someone else. Doors are open, and the air is fresh. 

Second, despite this note of relaxation, shape is 
hard-working. Eisenhower has sought diligently to 
keep the staff down. He did not want an unwieldily 
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bureaucratic headquarters. He hates a new bureau 
as the devil hates holy water. He sought to prevent 
the mushrooming that might easily have occurred. 
The total number of officers is, in fact, only 238; of 
these 106 are American, 42 British, 38 French, and 
the rest of other nations. When the organization 
was being set up, one of the General’s principal 
subordinates asked for 71 officers, which he thought 
would be the number necessary to administer 
his department efficiently. Ike gave him exactly 
nine. 

Third, shape is austere. There is no Visitors’ 
Bureau to run people in and out of Paris, no big 
motor pool. The General insisted from the beginning 
that his team should give the note of being inter¬ 
national, not predominantly American. To avoid 
any impression that the Americans were throwing 
too much weight around, he severely cut down on 
the number of American automobiles available. If 
you want to visit shape, you do not (if you are 
prudent) ask for an army sedan. You go to the Arc 
de Triomphe and take a bus. Similarly there is no 
high-pressure salesmanship in the well-run public 
affairs office. Handouts are practically unknown. 1 

Fourth, shape has a vital, energetic esprit de corps. 


1 Economy is a note in other fields. I noticed that old Hotel 
Astoria stationery is still being used (the Astoria was temporary 
headquarters while the present plant was being set up). The 
order went out, ‘No new stationery till the old stuff is gone’. 
The director of budget and finance (budfot) is a French civil 
servant named Le Bigot; he makes the pennies squeak. One 
officer said recently to another in acknowledgment of a favour; 
‘Thanks a thousand times,’ Reply: ‘Gut it down—Le Bigot 
doesn’t like big figures.’ 
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T his comes, of course, from two of Eisenhower’s own 
intertwining characteristics: his addiction to team 
play and his capacity to inspire the team, shape is a 
one-man show. (This is not to say, however, that it 
will not continue to be a good show under such a 
man as Gruenther.) A factor that continually incites 
enthusiasm is the newness of the job, its uniqueness 
and unpredictability. This was put to me with 
epigrammatic nicety by one of Eisenhower’s most 
devoted commanders, Lieutenant General Lauris 
Norstad, who said one morning, ‘Remember, every¬ 
thing we do here has never been done before!’ 


Chart and Functions; Eisenhower's Job 

Eisenhower is the ranking American officer in 
Europe, and as such is commander of all American 
troops in Europe, most of which are in West Ger¬ 
many at present. But officially he is ‘international’. 
He is saceur —Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe. He could not—technically speaking—be 
fired by Truman, as MacArthur was. Nor—again 
technically—can the two men in Washington who 
are otherwise senior to any American officer, 
General J. Lawton Collins, the chief of staff, and 
General Bradley, head of the Joint Chiefs, give him 
orders. Ike is autonomous. But he has what might 
be called three international ‘bosses’: (i) the North 
Atlantic Council at the top, which consists of the 
American Secretary of State and the nato foreign 
ministers: (2) the nato Council of Deputies, 
which is a permanent body in London, with Am¬ 
bassador Charles M. Spofford as chairman and 
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American representative; and (3) the Standing 
Group, a permanent military committee which 
sits in Washington. This last corresponds, more 
or less, to the Combined Chiefs of Staff during the 
war. 1 

That this is a clumsy and mixed-up structure no 
one will deny. But nato, and shape under NATO, 
have grown so fast that nobody has paid much 
attention to straightening out minor administrative 
overlappings and confusions. 

A chart of shape itself is also complex. The deputy 
supreme commander is Lord Montgomery. It may 
surprise people to know that Ike and Monty work 
together these days quite smoothly and with 
reciprocating admiration. Then Eisenhower has an 
air deputy (Air Chief Marshal Saunders, who is 
British) and a naval deputy (Vice-Admiral Lem- 
monier, who is French). Next comes Gruenther, the 
chief of staff, who also has two deputies—a British 
air vice-marshal and a French general. Of the seven 
assistant chiefs next in line, two are American (in 
charge of logistics and signals), one is Italian, two 
are British (including the chief of intelligence), and 
two are French. 

Out in the field there are three subdivisions in the 

1 In contrast to Eisenhower, General Thomas T. Handy in 
Heidelberg is strictly ‘American’, the commanding officer of 
eucom, European Command, United States Army. General 
Norstad is both American and ‘international’. He, though 
subordinate to Eisenhower, has two hats, whereas Ike wears 
only one, in that Norstad is (a) commanding general, usafe 
(United States Air Force, Europe), with headquarters at 
Wiesbaden, and (b) Commander-m-Chief, Central Air Forces, 
Europe, which is part of shape. 
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vast Eisenhower command: (i) A British admiral, 
Sir Patrick Brind, has headquarters in Oslo, Nor¬ 
way. Air, ground, and navy in the area are all under 
Brind, who is in turn responsible to Eisenhower. (2) 
Similarly an American vice-admiral, Robert B. 
Carney, has headquarters in Naples, Italy. (3) The 
Central Command, which is the most important, is 
set up somewhat differently. Eisenhower is himself 
the commander. He is, in other words, not only 
over-all boss of shape but the direct commander of 
the central area as well. Under him are the French 
General Juin (ground forces), the French Vice- 
Admiral Jaujard (navy) and the American General 
Norstad (air forces). The Central Command head¬ 
quarters are at Fontainebleau, near Paris. 

Practically without exception, the officers who 
run shape were hand-picked by Eisenhower. Most 
were colleagues from his World War II headquarters 
or (among the Americans) men who worked with 
him in Washington. Some officers are, of course, 
new; these had to go through a careful screening, 
and then, as a last step, a personal quiz by Eisen¬ 
hower. He will accept nobody who does not have 
active faith in the job being done. Competence alone 
is not enough. There must be idealism too. Above 
all the General wants men who have a concrete, 
realistic belief in a future federated Europe. 

English is the main language of communication 
but, except at the very top, most of the American 
and British officers speak French. There is no 
‘official 5 language, since this is an international 
headquarters. One problem has been to work out 
common denominators in all sorts of technical fields. 
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This, it goes without saying, will be of the utmost 
value if—as is stoutly hoped— shape grows some¬ 
day into a genuine European army. Standardization 
is necessary, not merely in bazookas, but in how to 
write a memorandum. Old military conventions, 
precious to each country, are hard to change. 
Without interfering too much, shape’s aim is to try 
to get officers of different nationalities to do things— 
not necessarily in the American way—but in the 
same way. This means, inevitably, that there will be 
a slow, steady ‘Americanization’ of European 
military and administrative methods. In training, 
tactics, and the like, American ideas are bound to 
become predominant. For instance (though nobody 
is suggesting a common uniform for shape forces— 
such a change would be too expensive) the new 
German infantry, if it ever comes into being, will be 
uniformed almost identically with GI’s. On the 
other hand, officers at shape arc trained to think 
internationally. At conferences representatives of 
various nations lean backward to avoid expressing 
purely national views. I met one youthful general 
(an America) who said, ‘We’re building officers 
here who will forget the meaning of the word 
“frontier”. They will be international officers in an 
European army, not interested in killing each other 
but in creating peace’. 

Non-commissioned officers and privates at shape 
number about 800; some five in what is called Shape 
Village, a building development nearby. In the 
ranks the chief complaint is unequal pay. (shape 
is still ‘national’ in three important respects—food, 
discipline, and pay.) American rates of pay are 
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enormous by European standards. An American 
GI, on the first day he enters the army, gets five 
times what a British private gets. An American 
major gets $384.75 per month; a Danish major gets 
$79.77 and an Italian major $43. A French colonel 
discovered recently, to his chagrin, that the salary 
of his American WAG secretary was more than his 
own. British troops like our food better than theirs, 
but they cannot afford to supplement what they get 
with our luxuries. And they insist on four meals a 
day, not three. One result is that shape has to have 
three different messes, with different cooking— 
French, British, and American. 

As noted previously, Eisenhower gets along well 
with the French, which is a vital item. After all there 
will be more than x 00,000 American troops in 
western Germany within a few months (exact num¬ 
bers are secret) and what will happen to them in the 
event of war depends, to a certain extent, on what 
France does. He has the closest personal relation¬ 
ship with Rene Pleven, and with Jean Monnet, the 
most brilliant of contemporary French statesmen 
and administrator of the ‘French Plan*. Monnet feeds 
him ideas—good ideas—all the time. That French 
politics customarily function on a wayward, rocky 
basis is naturally an inconvenience and irritation to 
Eisenhower. But this is one thing that he can do 
nothing about, except keep his fingers crossed and 
hope. Opposition to shape comes from two main 
quarters in France, the Communists and De Gaulle. 
General de Gaulle professes to admire Eisenhower 
both as a general and a man, but his opposition to 
several of his concepts is ineradicable. He wants 
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France alone to rule the roost, and his views on how 
to organize a European army are sharply different. 
Eisenhower and De Gaulle have not met since the 
war. Each, when Eisenhower took over shape, 
apparently expected the other to make the first 
move. De Gaulle hoped that Eisenhower would call 
on him, or at least ask to see him, but this would 
have been imprudent from the point of view of 
local French politics, and Eisenhower couldn’t do 
it. 

Recently—still one more example of the Eisen¬ 
hower ‘touch’—the French minister of defence was 
enchanted to receive a long, important letter from 
shape in French. Now the French, for all their expert 
cultivation in many fields, are an extremely provin¬ 
cial people; they like their own language and do not 
customarily bother to master other tongues. For 
months all communications from shape to the 
various ministries in Paris had been in English. 
Then Eisenhower thought of submitting important 
documents in French. The effect was instantaneous. 
It became known to everybody from the chef de 
cabinet in the lofty ministerial chamber to the door¬ 
man at the gate outside that shape had learned the 
French language, and all were pleased. 

From everywhere in Europe people come to 
Eisenhower to ask advice or to try to get him to do 
jobs. In one recent week he was asked (a) to make a 
report on the British coal industry; (b) to send 
someone to Egypt to explore the possibility of 
settlement of the Suez Canal problem; (c) to inter¬ 
vene in the Iranian oil crisis. The General exploded 
that he, a single human being, could not be ‘a uni- 
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versal panacea*. But I imagine that the offers 
pleased him. His interest in European affairs is, of 
course, natural and incessant. Thereis little he does 
not know about the domestic political situation in 
every nato country. One of his ideas is that, in each 
nation, a respected leader (Spaak in Belgium as an 
example, or Lange in Norway) should become a 
kind of informal, unofficial spokesman for the ideals 
that he himself represents—peace and the unity of 
Europe. These men are coming to be known 
irreverently as ‘Ike’s twelve apostles’. Eisenhower 
quite seriously believes in his mission as a ‘crusade*. 
But it is a crusade couched in practical terms. A 
phrase he likes to use eagerly is, ‘Let’s steal this 
peace business from the damn Russians!’ 


Eisenhower Talking: Two Anecdotes 

Not only does Eisenhower believe in his job; he 
believes in survival—which is one reason why he 
believes in the job. A disgruntled American big 
businessman called on him recently, full of protest¬ 
ing aches. He complained that the Norwegians (as 
an example) were lying down on the job, that the 
British had no faith in the Schuman Plan or in a 
European army, and that France was so self- 
divided as to be worthless as an ally. In view of this 
situation, he went on, the United States should pull 
summarily out of Europe, and erect its own defen¬ 
sive curtain in America. (He did not explain exactly 
how this was to be achieved.) Eisenhower listened 
patiently, and then said this: ‘Maybe you’re right. 
But if you were canoeing in some rapids with a fellow 
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and the other fellow stopped paddling, would you 
quit too—and drown? Or would you redouble your 
efforts to stimulate the other fellow and save your 
own life?’ 

Recently the General received another American, 
one of a different type—a distinguished liberal 
publisher. The publisher asked him if he thought 
that the tension in Europe had substantially dimin¬ 
ished in the past year. The General agreed that 
this was so. Why, then, the publisher proceeded, was 
it necessary for the United States to continue to 
spend such inordinately vast sums on armament and 
European aid? Pointedly he reminded Eisenhower 
that the American military budget had risen from 
roughly 13J billion dollars only twenty months ago 
to something like 56 billion to-day. 

Eisenhower was startled—in fact confused—by 
the bluntness of these figures. He knows perfectly 
well that such an enormous acceleration, if con¬ 
tinued indefinitely, could come near to bankrupting 
any nation. He knows what taxes are. He knows 
what prices are, and what inflation is. But for him 
to come out publicly at this moment for serious 
reduction in military expenditure would be psycho¬ 
logically ill-advised—in fact impossible. It would 
damage morale in Europe, which is being urged to 
spend to the hilt, and give comfort to the Kremlin. 
So he contented himself with a somewhat lame 
reply to the effect that, in a democracy, the momen¬ 
tum of public opinion may make the pendulum swing 
too far. 

But—another important point should be stated. 
One reason why tension has diminished in Europe, 
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one reason why much less talk of war is heard to¬ 
day than a year ago, is precisely the fact that we 
have so enormously increased our potential military 
strength, as measured by expenditure. A major 
factor holding the Russians back is the knowledge 
that we are strong, and daily getting stronger. 

* * # 

Europe is more than Chartres or Shakespeare, a 
fact of which Eisenhower is well aware. Europe is 
steel; it is shipping; it is machine tools; it is scientific 
brains and know-how; it is the greatest pool of 
skilled labour in the world. The General has always 
been fascinated by raw materials; he talks a great 
deal about imperative American needs in such 
items as uranium, tungsten, manganese; he points 
out that a sudden Communist coup by a handful of 
men in, for example, Brussels, might cut us off from 
the uranium deposits in the Congo without which 
we would overnight become a second-class military 
power. Also Eisenhower is well aware of the fact 
that western Europe is not a unity, and that it is 
consequently paralysed by frictions, cursed by 
nationalism, torn by hate, and grimly pursued by 
the succubus of its own unhappy past Pondering 
over the dilemma represented by these two sets of 
facts, the General pulled Benjamin Franklin out of 
the hat: ‘We must all hang together, or assuredly 
we shall all hang separately. 5 On July 3, 1951, in a 
notable but little-known speech in London, he took 
the important step of coming out flatly for 'a work¬ 
able European federation’. This, if it ever could be 
made to come about, would be the biggest step for- 
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ward in the history of Europe since Charlemagne. 1 

But Eisenhower also knows that the United States 
cannot force unity on Europeans. ‘Europe itself/ he 
has said, ‘must have the will to defend itself.’ Nor 
does he like to goad a nation to go beyond its own 
pace. Speaking in Amsterdam in May, he stated, 
‘Don’t ask me about the adequacy of the Dutch 
effort. The only judges of what a country can do are 
its own citizens. There is only one gauge for any 
nation—to do its best.’ 


Some Trouble Spots 

shape, it goes without saying, is full of headaches. 
It is never easy to make a coalition work—par¬ 
ticularly in peacetime. One headache has to do with 
such a relatively minor matter as whether jeeps, say, 
should be manufactured in Italy or imported from 
the United States. Another has to do with what is 
called ‘infrastructure’, a nice new word that, 
roughly, covers allocation of certain costs. Another, 
and a pressing one, is over airfields. We need air¬ 
strips with 8,ooo-foot runways all over eastern 

1 Eisenhower’s views on this are worth stating verbatim. He 
knows that there can no longer be any solution to European 
problems on a purely national basis. He testified to a sub¬ 
committee of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 
July 9, 1951, ‘Many of our problems would disappear if this 
whole area of Europe were one federal union. I believe it so 
strongly that I do not believe real security is going to be felt in 
the United States... until that comes about. We can approach 
it slowly, and probably obtain a great measure of success; 
enough, at least, to establish an uneasy truce.’ He added his 
belief that such a European union was inevitable, and that 
the Soviets will not be able to keep the East Germans out of it. 
‘I believe that with all my heart.’ 
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France. They are imperative. They are the first key 
to defence. But this means taking the choicest arable 
land in France—flat, rich country parcelled up in 
farms that have been tilled by the same family for 
generations, if not centuries. Where are these 
farmers to be transplanted? Who is to pay them, 
and how much? 

The military budgets of the NATO countries are 
substantially higher than last year, and military 
production has gone up. Several countries have, as 
requested, extended their terms of conscription, so 
that an adequate reserve of trained troops may—in 
time—be created. This costs money. It costs a lot 
of money. It costs a lot in spirit, too. It means 
sacrifice. And, despite progress, it is no secret at all 
that shape’s original timetable has not come any¬ 
where near to being fulfilled. But it is difficult in the 
extreme to press the European countries too sharply. 
Most are poor. If they increase military appropria¬ 
tions beyond a certain point, the inevitable result 
will be a corresponding declension in the standard of 
living, which plays directly into the hands of the 
Communists. The nato programme has put small 
pacific countries like Denmark and Norway into a 
tough spot. But the United States cannot put up all 
the money. First, Congress would not appropriate 
it. Second, we do not want to get into the position 
of buying loyalty. 

One could write about economic anguishes with¬ 
out end. Great Britain, we all know, has a desperate 
dollar shortage, which means an equally desperate 
austerity for the British subject; and the French 
dollar reserve has been cut in half, while an acute 
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financial crisis rages in France. Rearmament costs 
money. And where is it to come from? Congress 
recently passed the Mutual Security Bill with appro¬ 
priations of 4.7 billion dollars for military aid to the 
western allies, and 1.02 billion for economic aid. 
But this will not be enough. Above all, one should 
reiterate the point that, in Europe, the whole 
defence programme could boomerang if, instead of 
checking Communism, the continued drain and 
sacrifices in various countries should on the con¬ 
trary play into the hands of the Communists and 
encourage Communism, which always feeds on hard 
times. Averell Harriman has recently become chair¬ 
man of a nato committee called the Temporary 
Council of Twelve to evolve some solution to these 
problems, or, as the official phrase puts it, ‘to adjust 
rearmament to the economic capacities of the treaty 
partners 5 . 1 

All this provides an interestingly comprehensive 
test of Eisenhower. Many people, including some 
devoted to him, do not think that he knows a great 
deal about domestic problems in the United States. 
But he is supposed to know Europe well. That is his 
job. If his judgment proves to be right upon Europe, 
and the European countries do manage to surmount 
the inordinate economic as well as political diffi¬ 
culties that confront them, well and good. If his 
judgment proves to be wrong, it may seriously 
impair his usefulness at home. 

Another point: Eisenhower, so far as anybody 
knows, is not particularly fond of the ‘welfare state’. 

1 For this and material below see the New York Tims, 
November 18, November 25, and December 2, IQ51. 
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But Britain, Norway, Denmark, and to a certain 
extent France are all in varying degree ‘welfare 
states’. By reform, they hope to stave off revolution. 
They have taken the via media, the middle way. 
Eisenhower should have learned much from this. 
To delay reform can be dangerous, but reform, like 
armament, costs money. Which, if forced to the 
choice, is he going to curtail ? It is not an easy choice. 
Because to cut down on reform and welfare activities 
could just as easily lead to an upswing of Com¬ 
munism as a laggard or penny-pinching attitude to 
rearmament. 


* * * 

What about Spain? What about Yugoslavia? 
What about such a ridiculous paradox as that in¬ 
volving Italy? We are asking the Italians to rearm 
while at the same time we do not revise the peace 
treaty which keeps them disarmed. 

As to Spain most of the men around Eisenhower 
are somewhat lukewarm. They are not at all sure 
that the Spanish people, after so many years of 
dictatorship under Franco, would be reliable or of 
much use. How many effective divisions could Spain 
place on the Rhine to-morrow? Probably none. One 
shape officer has said, ‘Before you buy into a firm 
you must look at it in the large—consider all its 
assets and demerits, including moral and ethical 
factors’. To put Spain into nato might well split it 
wide open, because then nato would no longer be a 
company of free nations. Also many French dislike 
the idea of building up a reserve position in Spain, 
because this would mean, in effect, that France itself 
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might be abandoned in the event of war. Of course 
France might have to be abandoned anyway. 
Nobody denies the strong and useful geographical 
position of Spain, or that facilities and bases there 
might be of inestimable value. But to accept Spain as 
a full ally and put it into fighting shape would be an 
extremely expensive proposition. Moreover it is by no 
means certain that the Spaniards themselves would 
agree to co-operate except on prohibitive terms. 

The situation in regard to Yugoslavia is, more or 
less, the same thing in reverse. Nobody wants to 
bring a Communist state into shape, even if the Tito 
brand of Communism differs from the Stalin brand. 
The idea is abhorrent. But geographically and 
militarily Yugoslavia could be of enormous value to 
the West in the event of war. First, the Yugoslav 
Army is one of the best in Europe—tough, experi¬ 
enced, confident, and disciplined. Second, Italy 
could not be successfully defended without Yugo¬ 
slavia ; the land approaches into Italy from the east 
are held by the Yugoslavs. Third, Yugoslavia is the 
key to the Russian southern flank, and a major 
Russian attack on the West would be a risky 
operation if the Yugoslavs were in a position to 
threaten the Red Army in the Danube area. The 
decision in regard to Yugoslavia will, in the last 
analysis, have to be political and will be made on 
a higher level than Eisenhower’s, at the moment. 
Meantime, shape watches Yugoslavia attentively, 
various Yugoslavian officers have been cordially 
received by the General, and American military 
missions have been dispatched to Belgrade. 

But the biggest of all headaches has to do with 
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Germany and the creation of a Western European 
Army, shape at present is a headquarters controlling 
a coalition of various national detachments; they 
are under Eisenhower’s orders, but they retain their 
national identities, and in most nato countries some 
troops are not under Eisenhower at all. A western 
European Army, proposals for which are now under 
close study, would end these anomalies and become 
a truly integrated and pooled jw^ranational force. 
But no such force would be worth much without 
participation by Germany, which is the strategic 
key to Europe. Since France is weak, Germany must 
be called upon for manpower. Yet, if we permit the 
excruciatingly neurotic Germans to rearm, how can 
we be sure that they will remain docile? More, how 
can we be sure that they might not decide to join 
Moscow some fine day? The French would resist 
to the uttermost any suggestion that Germany be 
permitted to rearm unilaterally, on its own. The 
European Army proposal has two complementary 
objectives: (1) to utilize German military skill and 
manpower for the defence of Europe; (2) at the 
same time, pull Germany’s militaristic fangs. 

As a matter of fact the original proposal for a 
European Army including German contingents 
came from France. It was a by-product of the 
seminal thinking of Jean Monnet (as was the 
Schuman Plan), and Prime Minister Pleven gave it 
his blessing. I had talk about it with both these 
statesmen. But the proposal is fiercely, inveterately 
opposed in some quarters, not merely in France but 
elsewhere. The most exacerbated political conver¬ 
sation I have heard in years came at a party in Paris 
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in October, with several French politicians, and 
journalists taking opposite sides on this issue with 
the utmost fervour. The dinner table all but cracked 
under the strain. Grown men screamed and shouted. 
A European Army would be the doom of France. 
The French General Staff might as well commit 
suicide. A European Army would be the salvation of 
France. The French General Staff ought to thank 
its stars. And so on. 

In Germany, too, opinion is irrevocably divided. 
Dr. Adenauer, the Bonn chancellor and foreign 
minister, wants the European Army. It fits in nicely 
with some of what might be called his ‘Holy Roman 
Empire’ ideas. But many German nationalists and in 
particular the Socialists vehemently oppose it, 
because they consider that there should be no cir¬ 
cumscription on German rearmament, and that the 
idea affronts German ‘sovereignty’. The Russians 
of course oppose the plan with full vigour, because 
(at the moment) they do not want West Germany 
armed at all. The British attitude, as announced by 
Mr. Churchill in the House of Commons in Decem¬ 
ber, 1951, is not ‘to merge’ with this Army (he is 
willing to accept German participation) but ‘to 
stand side by side with it’. 

Eisenhower and shape are for the European Army 
100 per cent. They do not see how Europe can be 
made defensible without German help, even though 
this is not an ideal solution. They know that they are 
taking a political gamble, but almost everything is a 
gamble. The matter came to a head at the Rome 
meeting of the nato ministers in late November, and 
tentative decisions were duly reached. Six nations 
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will, it seems, contribute to the European Army— 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, 
West Germany, and another former enemy, Italy. 
It will number forty-three divisions, of which Ger¬ 
many will contribute twelve. The French have 
desperately sought for a mechanism whereby the 
Germans would not have too much concentration of 
force within the Army; there have been bitter 
squabbles about the size of divisions and other 
matters of organization. The present solution (to 
satisfy the French) is that the Army will be made up 
of three divisions of different nationalities in each 
corps, so that there will be no exclusively German 
chain of command. The Germans will not be 
allowed to have a ‘national’ army or a general staff 
in the ordinary sense. The European Army, as a 
whole, will come under Eisenhower’s direct opera¬ 
tional control, but a political council (the exact 
constitution of which is not yet decided) will be at 
the top of the structure, and a court of justice will be 
established to iron out jurisdictional quarrels among 
the six participating nations. Of course both the 
French and German parliaments, as well as those of 
the other countries, will have to ratify this proposal, 
and ratification may be long delayed. 

It was Eisenhower himself who put the European 
Army idea into motion. To do this he had to reverse, 
on his own responsibility, previous decisions by the 
State Department, the Pentagon, and American 
authorities in Germany, who had given Europe a 
severe fright by seemingly coming out in favour of a 
purely German army. The General is fully aware of 
the risks involved. The most critical date in post-war 
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history will probably be the day when the first 
German soldier puts on uniform. 


shape. War and Peace 

Could shape stop a full-fledged attack by the 
Russians now? Of course not. Eisenhower himself 
said, on arrival in the United States on his surprise 
trip in November, 1951, ‘Many things have not 
come forward as fast as we’d want them to. How¬ 
ever, the advances of the past year have been 
encouraging. There have been some fine advance¬ 
ments and some discouragements.’ 

A British soldier of high rank gave me what seems 
to be a reasonable estimate of shape’s accomplish¬ 
ment: ‘In 1949 the Russians could have gone 
through western Europe like a piece of cake-just 
cake. If they fight to-day, in 1951, we can hold 
them. I will not say where. But we will hold. We will 
be able to maintain a position on continental 
Europe. In 1952 things will be much better.’ 

And we should keep in mind that shape did not 
even exist a year ago. Eisenhower started with 
exactly nothing. 

At the moment the strength of the Red Army in 
Europe is believed to be roughly 175 divisions; in 
addition there are numerous satellite divisions, 
though these may turn out to be excessively un¬ 
reliable. The Russians have some 20,000 combat 
planes in operational readiness. As against such 
figures the strength of Eisenhower’s forces seems 
almost pitiable. It would not be correct to call shape 
a phantom headquarters, but its army is certainly 
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not very big. Exact statistics are, for various reasons, 
unavailable; but in December, 1951, the total 
strength that shape could muster is less than thirty 
divisions, and many of these are raw, under strength, 
and ill-equipped. 

What I am referring to now is the present shape 
army. To repeat: this is a coalition of national forces 
earmarkedfor Eisenhower’s immediate use. It is wo i the 
same as the European Army projected for the future. 

A country-by-country breakdown of the shape 
forces early this year went more or less as follows, 
but there has been considerable acceleration in the 
intervening months. 1 The British Army numbers 
approximately seven and a half divisions in all, but 
these are spread all over the world from Suez to 
Malaya; four divisions are available to shape now, 
with three already in Germany. The French have 
seven divisions under arms, but the best officers and 
troops are in Indo-China, where they will probably 
have to remain for an indeterminate time. It is an 
unfortunate fact, but true, that what is going on in 
Saigon could mean the loss of Paris. In any case 
France has made five divisions available to shape, 
with substantially more promised in 1952. Italy is 
spending a quarter of its budget for defence, but its 
army is held to the treaty limit of 250,000 men. 
Italian forces equivalent to several divisions are 
under shape at the moment. Belgium has assigned 
two divisions to shape, with more to come but there 
have been political troubles in Brussels. The Nether¬ 
lands, which (like Denmark) is notable for having 
doubled its defence budget, has promised three 

1 Time, February la, 1951. 
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divisions, but not all of these are available now. The 
Scandinavian countries, habitually under-armed, 
are in no position to provide more than token forces. 
Portugal will supply nothing (except bases) unless 
Spain is admitted to the nato structure. Greece and 
particularly Turkey will, on the other hand, be able 
to allocate sizeable numbers of well-trained, effective 
troops. The United States has contributed six 
divisions, and Canada one brigade. The American 
forces, which are the root of the whole mechanism, 
are to be stationed in West Germany for the most 
part (as the Canadians will be) with some units in 
France to deal with supply and communications. 

The recent nato meetings in Ottawa and Rome 
dealt, amongst much else, with this picture. Other 
pressing considerations were the economic diffi¬ 
culties described above, political fear by several 
European countries that the United States was 
‘war-mongering’, a prolonged and apparently in¬ 
soluble dispute over the North Atlantic Command, 
the serious lag in European armament production, 
and delay by the United States (caused by our own 
industrial bottlenecks) in getting equipment and 
arms to Europe on schedule. As to the number of 
troops available to shape, the decision had been 
taken previously to make 1954 the ‘target date’. 
Sometime in 1954, the various authorities agreed, 
the West would be ‘ready’. This seemed too far 
ahead for comfort, and at Rome the date was 
brought sharply forward. The ‘ultimate’ goal re¬ 
mains sixty divisions in 1954. But twenty-eight of 
these are to be in ‘combat readiness’ by mid-1952, 
or earlier if possible. There will be (according to the 
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Rome plan), six American divisions, ten French, 
four British, three Italian, and five from the smaller 
nations. And by that time the projected European 
Army may be getting under way, which will add 
greatly to shape’s forces. 

* * * 

Two major decisions, it would seem, must he 
made in the years to come. First, by the Russians— 
whether or not to assault the West. Second, by us— 
whether or not, when we are strong enough, to 
assault the Russians. 

A good many people in Europe believe that it may 
be the United States, not Russia, that will start the 
next war, if it ever comes. As a well-known French 
political personage put it to us, ‘The United States 
will soon become so powerful that it will be tempted 
to force peace’. Practically all Americans, including 
specifically Eisenhower, loathe the idea of preventive 
war. Nevertheless a danger does exist that the 
United States might, in a technical way, be pushed 
into the position of being the aggressor. The late 
Ernest Bevin said aptly once that Russian policy 
is to shake the tree and wait for ripe plums to fall. 
Suppose the United States, sick to death of Russian 
machinations, says to the Kremlin: ‘Stop shaking 
that tree—or else!’ Russia might not stop. In that 
case we should have to fight. 

To clarify: many Europeans, particularlyin Great 
Britain and France, are acutely fearful of American 
designs. They distrust our ‘hysteria’ and ‘inexperi¬ 
ence’ in political matters and dislike the ‘feverish’ 
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pace of our mobilization. They want to be defended, 
but they certainly do not want us to make the 
war. General de Gaulle and other French leaders 
complain steadily about the bases the United States 
has established in metropolitan France and North 
Africa, and Mr. Churchill has recently expressed the 
gravity of his concern about the American bomber 
bases in East Anglia and elsewhere in England. 
They want assurance that these shall not be used 
recklessly, and they want something in return. 

As to the danger of an overt Russian attack on us, 
the prevailing opinion around shape is that, at this 
time, it is unlikely. Most of the shape experts think 
that there is comparatively little danger of a general 
war in Europe in the immediate future. Maybe they 
are wrong—the best military minds often have been. 

What shape hopes for is time—first, time to 
generate the necessary spirit, create political unity, 
and above all establish confidence; second, time to 
build up and train the requisite force and organize 
an instantly mobilizable reserve. Meanwhile, the 
main emphasis is to make any aggression by the 
Russians increasingly, intolerably, expensive. Pro¬ 
bably the peak of western power will not be reached 
for another year at least. Why should the Russians 
wait that long? Why should they bequeath us that 
much time? 

Eisenhower said recently, ‘No military high com¬ 
mand will recommend that its nation embark on war 
unless it can give reasonable assurance of probability 
that it can (a) win; (b) rebuild faster than its 
adversary after the war is over’. 

His thinking proceeds more or less as follows: An 
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important factor that might cause the Russians to 
make war is recognition that their own system is 
inferior. Their slaves will, in time, get an inkling 
of what freedom means. So, if they think that their 
game is up in the long run, they may decide to fight 
now in order to save what they have. But against 
this theory are several important counter-factors. 
The Russians are masters of what might be called 
‘attack on a broad front 5 —attack by propaganda, 
by espionage, by political infiltration, by diplomatic 
pressure on small powers, by economic threats. 
They have a right to say, moreover, that they have 
done quite well by these methods. They have won 
much of Asia. 

To proceed: the fourteen men in the Politburo are 
ruthlessly realistic. They want (a) success for Russia; 
(b) to keep their own jobs. They must know that, 
by any rational calculation, a general war would be 
a crazy risk. Before they start any such war, they 
will, at the very least, measure this risk with extreme 
care. They would have to investigate in particular 
two main points. Could they win quickly ? If not are 
their stockpiles big enough to last through a long war 
of attrition? It is almost certain that they could not 
win a major war quickly, if only for the lucky cir¬ 
cumstance that the United States is a long way 
away, protected by two oceans, and invulnerable 
to land invasion. It is equally certain that their 
stockpiles can never possibly exceed ours. Stalin 
knows full well that what won both World War I and 
World War II was the immense, insuperable weight 
of American (and allied) industrial production. 

A war might, of course, be caused by accident. 
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This, in the view of some men around Eisenhower, 
is the gravest of present dangers. The General him¬ 
self has talked of the possibility of an ‘insane’ attack. 
An accident would probably derive in the first in¬ 
stance from Russian ignorance. The Soviets might 
calculate that we would not resist some new, in¬ 
sidious, aggressive move. They might, out of mis¬ 
understanding of American temperament, push us 
too far, thinking that we would not retaliate. Then, 
if we did, both sides might have committed them¬ 
selves so far as to make overt war inevitable. 

The fact remains: formal attack by Russia (assum¬ 
ing for the sake of argument that Moscow wants a 
war) is not considered an imminent probability, for 
the simple and conclusive reason that the Russians 
know, if they start a war, that they will almost 
certainly lose it. 

Several factors enter into this, in addition to 
shape and the overwhelming preponderance of our 
expanding industrial potential: 

1. We have a bigger stockpile of atomic bombs by 
far. Moreover, we know how to use the bomb as a 
tactical weapon in the field, as the recent Nevada 
experiments demonstrated. This new method of 
utilizing atomic power will lower substantially the 
number of ground troops necessary to defence. In 
the quaint language used by generals, our ‘retarda¬ 
tion instruments’ are of a quality and force almost 
beyond imagination. 

2. We are ringing Russia with a skein of air bases 
from which its industrial centres could be bombed 
unmercifully by the Strategic Air Force. (On the 
other hand, it would be unwise to assume that our 
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possession of the atomic bomb is the primaiy factor 
deterring the Russians from attack. It is not. Russia 
has a considerable 'absorptive capacity 5 for ato mi c 
bombs.) 

3. We have a superb geographical position, ab¬ 
solute command of the seas, loyal allies, superiority 
in technical skills, educated manpower, and un¬ 
limited morale and democratic will to win. 

4. Industrially Russia is, most experts believe, not 
in good shape to fight an extended, exhausting war 
over vast distances. Its steel production is less than 
a quarter of ours, to name just one item. It is 
vulnerable as to oil. It is shaky on uranium. 

5. The Russians had 14,000,000 casualties in 
World War II (according to Russian figures). Their 
people can, of course, be made to fight. Any 
dictatorship can make its people fight—up to a 
point. But the lesson of history is that, sooner or 
later, a dictatorship engaged in a long, indecisive, 
or losing war is bound to collapse, when enough 
people turn against their masters and refuse to con¬ 
tinue a hopeless struggle. 

6. There are, happily for us, severe doubts as to 
the sustained loyalty of the satellites—Poland and 
Hungary in particular. Czechoslovakia is totally un¬ 
reliable. 

7. Stalin thinks that if he plays safe and avoids open 
conflict, the German problem will eventually settle 
itself to Russian advantage. Germany will unite (this 
is his hope and gamble) and fall into the Soviet lap. 

8. Above all, a general war simply does not suit 
the present Russian purpose. The Russians think 
that they can gain much more by their present 
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tactics of infiltration, blackmail, zigzag pressure, 
and limited aggression by their proxies. They still 
believe that, in the long run, the western societies 
will collapse of their own weight, and that therefore 
they do not need to fight. They can win the world 
without war—so they think. 

None of the above should give anybody too much 
comfort. Only a blind man would pretend that the 
times are not dangerous, and the next two years may 
prove to be the most dangerous we have ever lived 
through. War is not inevitable; but to be careless 
would be to make it so. Quite fittingly Eisenhower has 
chosen Vigilia Pretium Libertatis as the watch-word of 
his headquarters—The Price of Liberty is Vigilance. 

Succession 

Prodding through shape and its environs, we had 
good talks with several of Eisenhower’s lieutenants. 
Lord Montgomery was one. I had not seen him 
since the war, except for one brief occasion in New 
York. He has changed little. He wore brisk tweeds, 
and talked briskly about the German problem. 
Another was General Sir Terence Airey, one of 
Eisenhower’s close associates during the war who 
later became commanding officer at Trieste, a not¬ 
ably ticklish post. He stepped into shape as chief of 
intelligence, and is a superbly accomplished officer. 1 
Another was Lieutenant General Lauris Norstad, 
whom we met at his Air Force headquarters at 
Fontainebleau, who looks like a hero out of a Norse 
saga except that he is so unquenchably American, 

1 General Airey has lately been transferred from shape to 
be Commander-in-Chief of the British forces in Hong Kong. 
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and who gave us the best account we heard of the 
way Europe can be specifically defended, with all 
the i’s dotted and the fs well crossed. 

Also we had several talks with General Alfred 
Maximilian Gruenther, Eisenhower’s brilliant chief 
of staff. Eisenhower contributes leadership and 
above all morale; Gruenther runs the details of the 
job. He is indefatigable (a sixteen- or seventeen- 
hour day is nothing to him, and nobody knows when 
he sleeps); politically well-informed and sound; a 
genius at organization; cheerfully direct; and so 
modest that, like his chief, he customarily wears no 
decorations. Gruenther has been called ‘the ablest 
officer in the American Army’. One of his links to 
Eisenhower, as I have already mentioned, is his 
bridge. He is the world’s foremost expert on the 
mechanics of bridge; his book on duplicate bridge 
has become such a classic among those who arrange 
bridge tournaments and the like that it is usually 
called just ‘Gruenther’, like ‘Baedeker’; no other 
identification is necessary. Most people around 
shape hope that if Eisenhower returns to the United 
States to run for the Presidency or for any other 
reason, Gruenther will succeed him. Other possi¬ 
bilities exist, of course, like General Matthew Ridg- 
way (when the Korean fighting stops) or some air 
officer. There is no juridical rule that the command¬ 
ing officer of shape shall be an American; it was 
simply agreed at the Brussels Conference, where the 
organization was worked out, that an American 
would be best, and nato unanimously asked Mr. 
Truman to name Eisenhower. The same technique 
will probably be followed again, and an American is 
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almost certain to be chosen. And, though Gruenther 
himself denies this, he would from almost every 
point of view be the perfect choice. 

Alfred M. Gruenther was born in Platte Centre, 
Nebraska, on March 3, 1899. He was fourth in his 
class at West Point in 1918, and became an artillery 
officer; then for eight years he was an instructor and 
assistant professor at the Point. Like Eisenhower, 
most of his career has been spent on staff duty; he 
has never (like Eisenhower until 1942) held a com¬ 
bat command. This is as it should be; brains should 
go to the staff. Gruenther became deputy chief of 
staff of the Third Army, commanded by Lieutenant 
General Walter Krueger, when Eisenhower was 
Krueger’s chief of staff, in 1941; the intimate, ad¬ 
miring friendship between the two men began at 
about that time. Then Gruenther succeeded Eisen¬ 
hower as chief of staff of the Third Army. He followed 
Ike to London and Algiers, and again was his deputy 
chief of staff. Then, when Eisenhower returned to 
London in 1943 and left the Italian campaign to 
General Mark Clark, Gruenther became Clark’s 
chief of staff, which post he held till the termination 
of the war. He followed Clark (to whom he was 
indispensable) to Austria after V-E day, and they 
returned to Washington where he became deputy 
commander of the National War College. In 
September, 1949, he was promoted,to the rank of full 
general (temporary), though he was only fifty, and 
to the job of deputy chief of staff for plans, i.e., to 
the task of working out what will happen if war 
comes. Then, fourteen months later, Eisenhower 
reached out for him to run shape. 



Chapter 5 

THE FUTURE 

Of course Eisenhower would like to be President of 
the United States, if enough people want him. 
There is nothing reprehensible in this; indeed the 
contrary is true. A man can want to be President in 
two different ways—either out of selfish ambition or 
because, at great sacrifice and with all humility, he 
feels that it is his duty to accept the office. 

On the other hand, most well-informed people at 
shape do not think that he will do any active cam¬ 
paigning while wearing the uniform of the Army of 
the United States, and he dislikes intensely the idea 
of vulgar wrestling for the nomination. He does not 
want to run at all unless he is fairly sure that he will 
win. 

The General himself, as is notorious, has kept his 
own mouth shut on this most acutely trying of issues. 
The Presidency is one subject on which the fluent 
Eisenhower seldom speaks, except to those really 
intimate. Questions about it from casual visitors are 
strictly taboo—so much so that these are apt to be 
politely warned that if they so much as hint at it the 
General will blow up or shut down like an oyster. 

This, it would seem, indicates that the thought of 
running is a very close preoccupation. If he were 
altogether out of the race, there would be no need 
to be so silent. 

117 XO 
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If he will not run actively for President while still 
in command of shape, the question boils down to 
whether or not he will give up shape. This is an 
agonizingly hard decision. He wants to give shape 
everything he has, and he had hoped to stay with it 
a full year at least. Many Europeans feel that the 
General is so vital not merely as a leader but as a 
symbol that if he leaves suddenly, a serious let-down 
may come in the whole establishment, ‘If Ike goes 
back, the thing will fall to pieces’, I heard it said. 
The defence of Europe, which means the defence of 
America, needs him imperatively. On the other 
hand I asked one prominent French politician if he 
would prefer to have Eisenhower at shape or in the 
White House. The answer was logical: ‘In the 
White House, of course, because it is the White 
House that gives shape orders. If he can be Presi¬ 
dent, he must be.’ 

Of course if war should break out the situation 
would drastically change. Eisenhower could not 
easily leave Europe in the event of Russian attack. 


Would He Be a Good President? 

In order to explore what kind of President he 
would make we must outline his basic beliefs. Some 
of these I have already sketched in preceding 
chapters. If he runs he will, of course, have to define 
some of his attitudes much more precisely than he 
has ever done so far. The first thing to say is that he 
is an obvious idealist, a markedly decent human 
being with a great deal of common sense who likes to 
believe in the essential decency and common sense 
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of other human beings. The second is that he be¬ 
lieves in peace above all, in unity of effort by the 
western Allies, and in a world order secured by 
American strength. He is, as everybody knows, 
ardently anti-isolationist. ‘No intelligent man,’ he 
declared once, ‘can be an isolationist.’ 1 The third 
is that, so far as domestic policy is concerned, he is a 
distinct conservative. He said of a friend recently, 
‘That fellow thinks the way I do—he is a conserva¬ 
tive, but an extremely liberal conservative’. Actually 
Eisenhower is probably more conservative than that. 
If he ever mentions the New Deal these days, it is 
with a quiver of horror. 

In 1949 Eisenhower look a public stand against 
federal aid to education. This, it seemed to many, 
showed a certain lack of generosity, inasmuch as he 
himself was totally educated at public expense, first 
at high school, then at West Point, then at various 
army institutions of learning like the Staff School at 
Fort Leavenworth. It annoys him to-day when 
people chaff him by saying that, after all, he is a 
graduate of a ‘socialist’ university totally run by the 
government. West Point. 

Largely through the influence of his close friend 
and admirer Anna Rosenberg, who is now Assistant 
Secretary of Defence, he made a famous address to 
the CIO convention at Atlantic City in 1946. The 

1 Examples of his international-mindedness could be cited 
ad infinitum. He came out for the Marshall Plan within twenty- 
four hours of its announcement. He continually stresses the 
importance of the United Nations. In an address at a civic 
reception in St. Louis he made a cogent point of the ‘clear 
and inescapable relationship between the Missouri fanner and 
world stability’. 
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brass hats in the Pentagon fought this appearance 
bitterly, but Eisenhower went through with it; he 
was reassured, getting off the train, to see that the 
welcoming committee consisted largely of former 
GI’s. He paid a handsome tribute to the job labour 
did in the war—‘American labour rightly shares in 
the laurels won by American troops on the battle¬ 
field 5 —and talked eloquently about the virtues of 
the free enterprise system, under which labour 
prospers and as a result of which the war was won. 
‘Enslaved labour, regimented farmers, and chained 
management proved to be no match . . . for free 
labour, free agriculture, and free management. 5 
Also: ‘A prosperous virile citizenry is both the pur¬ 
pose and strength of democracy. 5 The speech con¬ 
tained little that was controversial, and it was 
enthusiastically received. 

Labour has cooled on him a good deal since that 
date, though he has never taken an anti-labour 
stand. Even on such an issue as the Taft-Hartley Act 
his views have never been publicly stated. He thinks 
that it is partly good, partly bad. But it is generally 
believed that he is out of sympathy with much that 
labour advocates, and he dislikes the extreme pro¬ 
labour orientation of the Truman government. He 
said in one speech, ‘We seek an illusory thing 
called security 5 , and added that men killed in the 
war ‘believed in something more than merely assur¬ 
ing themselves that they weren’t going to be hungry 
at the age of 67’. At the 1951 CIO convention Eisen¬ 
hower was vigorously attacked by Emil Mazey, the 
secretary-treasurer of the United Auto Workers. 
Mr. Mazey said: 
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You will recall that General Eisenhower pooh-poohed 
the idea of the importance of security and of pensions, and 
he thought we were pampering people by trying to pro¬ 
vide for them when they reached the age when they were 
too old to work and too young to die. That is the only 
basic social question that the General has ever committed 
himself on . . . There is nothing in his record that would 
indicate that, as far as labour is concerned, he is an 
acceptable candidate for President. 

Eisenhower’s remarks on social security have on 
other occasions got him into mild trouble. In a 
speech at the Waldorf Astoria he mentioned that 
too much emphasis was being placed in the country 
on personal security at the expense of individual 
liberty. The Columbia student newspaper, the 
Daily Spectator, replied tartly by referring to the 
General as ‘a wartime leader who doubles as presi¬ 
dent of the university’, and went on with sharp 
irony: 

The American people want continued security against 
the type of economic liberty which frustrated for so long 
minimum wage and hour legislation, the formation of 
labour unions, and collective bargaining, and which still 
denies the Federal Government the means for regulating 
child labour. 

Eisenhower had said something to the effect that 
people who should be satisfied with beer and hot 
dogs wanted champagne and caviar. The Spectator 
went on: 

Being content with beer and hot dogs has never been 
part of the American tradition we know. The one we 
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know assures any citizen that he may some day have 
caviar and champagne, and in the White House at that. 
We don’t know, of course, but we are willing to bet that 
beer and hot dogs were not on the menu of the Waldorf 
Astoria when the General spoke. 

On the other side of the fence, Eisenhower has on 
several occasions given big business a jolt. Speaking 
at Columbia in 1948 he talked about the ‘danger’ 
that may arise from ‘too great a concentration of 
finance’. He hates business ‘greed’. An incident that 
has never been fully explained came late in 1947, 
when he attended a private dinner for Republican 
leaders at the well-known F Street Club, in 
Washington, D.C. Among other guests were 
Senators Taft, Vandenberg, and Bridges. Ap¬ 
parently there was a lively discussion about the 
menace of inflation, and Eisenhower said that the 
times demanded bold leadership and sacrifice; then, 
according to reports that were published later but 
which may have been grossly inaccurate, he went on 
to suggest that management should voluntarily sur¬ 
render all profits for a stipulated time, perhaps a 
year. Several of the guests present denied later that 
Eisenhower had said quite this, but outraged 
screams of agony were heard from businessmen all 
over the country. 

On civil liberties Eisenhower’s record is good, and 
one may presume that it always will be. He came out 
firmly in defence of Dr. Philip Jessup when Jessup, 
a member of the Columbia faculty and Mr. 
Truman’s ambassador at large, first faced attack for 
alleged ‘disloyalty’. And he has taken a strong stand 
against loyalty oaths at universities, ‘I certainly do 
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not believe that our faculty members should be 
subject to special loyalty oaths,’ he stated re¬ 
cently. 

Eisenhower told me in Washington some years 
ago that he believes in ‘driving straight down the 
middle of the road’. He exclaimed, ‘If only a man 
can have courage enough to take the leadership of 
the middle!’ But he seldom defines what the middle 
is, or where the kerbstones are. Probably his chief 
defect, both in general and as a presidential candi¬ 
date, is lack of definition. This, in turn, connotes 
lack of depth. He has little talent for abstract 
thought, and seems to lack a fixed body of coherent 
philosophical belief. On the other hand he is deeply 
aware of what he calls spiritual values. Talking these 
days he can scarcely keep off the subject of‘spiritual’ 
renaissance. 

Self-reliance, unity of purpose, a fixed moral faith, 
confidence in our own destiny, devotion to freedom, 
dedication to the traditional American concept of a 
nation built on individual human rights, personal 
dignity and integrity, access to the fullest informa¬ 
tion, courage—these are factors that he stresses. 
We have a right to believe in the validity of our own 
system. We must banish fear and ignorance. We 
must get back to the old-fashioned virtues of moral 
rectitude, honesty of intention, and a sober, decent 
will to peace. 

In Paris I mentioned the General’s innate, nostal¬ 
gic conservatism to a well-known American liberal, 
who replied as follows: ‘That he is a conservative 
doesn’t bother me. He can’t repeal social security 
or crop subsidies to farmers. Nobody, not even 
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Eisenhower, can turn the clock back on progress. 
The only two things that count to-day are foreign 
policy and civil liberties, and Ilcc is absolutely sound 
on both.’ But foreign policy is, of course, a reflection 
of domestic policy, and Eisenhower will have a diffi¬ 
cult time if he tries to be liberal in one field, con¬ 
servative in another. 

To sum up, the General would be orderly, 
decent, and honourable in the White House. He 
wants unity and strength. He is wholesome; he has 
great ability to listen; he would take good advice. 
He has a fine inspirational quality. He would be 
economical, and he believes in peace. But the fact 
that a man may be practically the most attractive 
and likeable person on earth and be as pure as new 
snow politically does not necessarily fit him for the 
Presidency. Let us explore a little further. 

Looking Back to 1948 

The first Eisenhower boom started in the summer 
of 1947, though he had several times been mentioned 
for the Presidency before that; as far back as 1943 
isolated American Legion posts and similar groups 
had advocated him for the White House. His first 
recorded remark on the subject appears in Butcher, 
and consisted of the single word, ‘Baloney!’ 

By the time the war was over Eisenhower had to 
begin to take presidential talk seriously. At a press 
conference in Abilene on June 22, 1945, when asked 
if he had any idea of going into politics or if he 
would accept the office of Secretary of State, he 
replied: 
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Look, I’m in the federal service and I take the orders of 
my Commander-in-Chief. All I want is to be a citizen of 
the United States, and when, the War Department turns 
me out to pasture that’s all I want to be. I want nothing 
else. It is silly to talk about me in politics, and so for once 
I’ll talk about it, but only to settle this thing once for all. 
I should like to make this as emphatic as possible. There’s 
no use my denying that I’ll fly to the moon, because no 
one has suggested it, and I couldn’t if I wanted to. The 
same goes for politics. I’m a soldier, and I’m positive no 
one thinks of me as a politician. In the strongest language 
you can command, you can state that I have no political 
ambitions at all. Make it even stronger than that if you 
can. I’d like to go even further than Sherman in expressing 
myself on the subject. 

What set the 1947 boom off was Eisenhower’s 
announcement in June that he would retire as chief 
of staff and go to Columbia. Many did not accept 
at face value his motive in this transference, or 
understand its nature. 

The movement to make him President spreadjike 
a fire through dry wheat. Various polls showed that 
Eisenhower had an immense lead over Truman or 
any Republican; one disclosed that of the people 
favouring him, 58 per cent did not know (or pre¬ 
sumably care) whether he was a Republican or 
Democrat. It became obvious that, almost for the 
first time in American history, a candidate could 
have the nomination of either party for the asking. 
The standpat Republicans and organization dino¬ 
saurs were terrified. Dewey, Taft, and other can¬ 
didates had the nightmare that Eisenhower, an 
‘amateur’ like Willkie, might stampede the conven- 
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tion. The professionals did not want this. They did 
not want it at all. It is one of the lamentable hall¬ 
marks of the professional politician—then as now— 
that he will by and large prefer to lose with a 
‘regular’ candidate than win with one who is not, 
for the simple but perhaps horrifying reason that he 
will keep his own job if the party organization re¬ 
mains intact. 

On the Democratic side the full impetus of Eisen¬ 
hower sentiment did not develop till later. It will be 
remembered that when Mr. Truman met Eisen¬ 
hower at Potsdam in 1945, he turned to him and 
said, ‘General, there is nothing that you may want 
that I won’t try to help you get. That definitely and 
specifically includes the Presidency in 1948.’ 1 

Eisenhower’s own reaction to the 1947-1948 boom 
was in keeping with his impulses at the time. He 
tried to ignore the whole thing, then dismiss it. One 
of his few pronouncements was, ‘I haven’t the 
effrontery to say I would not be President. No one 
has asked me.’ He, who had been the director of 
many battles, sought to keep above this one. He 
never even met the New Yorker, Stuart Scheftel, 
who headed the national Draft Eisenhower League 
and who is now an adviser to Rudolph Halley. 

I talked to several people who were close to Eisen¬ 
hower in this period as well as to the General him¬ 
self. No human being could possibly have been inert 
enough, insensitive enough, to be indifferent to the 
pressure that rose. For a time he seemed almost 
bewildered. He did not know what to do. He was 
desperate. He was like a man being drowned. On 

1 Crusade in Europe. 
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one day he would try to put what he called ‘all that 
damnable talk’ utterly out of his mind; on the next 
he would be compelled to face it. It was perfectly 
clear to his close friends that if he could be 
nominated by both parties, he would consider it the 
greatest honour that had ever come to an American 
since Washington. He loved the chimerical idea of 
being nominated by both parties. Yet he had, and 
has, a positive obsession against self-seeking. He told 
one visitor, ‘They [the politicians] simply won’t 
believe that I am honest!’ He felt that if the huge 
majority of the people insisted on calling him, he 
could not have the presumption to refuse to serve. 
‘No man could be that vain!’ He said once, ‘What 
kind of a democracy is it if the people of this country 
can’t get what they do want?’ On the other hand he 
implacably set himself against any party manoeuvr¬ 
ing, he refused point-blank to be made use of by 
any politicians, and he refrained absolutely from 
giving any help to his supporters, even those most 
assiduous and loyal. Also he got mad. He exploded 
once, ‘If things are going to go on like this, I’m not 
going to give anybody the satisfaction of hearing me 
say I’m NOT going to run, either!’ 

One well-meaning civilian asked him if he were 
not frightened at the ‘responsibility’ that would 
descend on him if he became President. Eisenhower 
replied, ‘Responsibility? Oh, I wouldn’t give that a 
thought! If a man’s convictions are right, there 
should be no worry over responsibility.’ Actually, 
of course, he had already accepted unflinchingly 
responsibilities much more grave than any that 
ordinarily come to any President. 
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Confusion went on till January 22, 1948, when the 
General released a letter to Leonard V. Finder, 
publisher of the Manchester (New Hampshire) 
Evening Leader, declining to allow his name to be 
used as Republican candidate in the New Hamp¬ 
shire primaries. It took Eisenhower several days of 
toil and worry to write this fastidiously phrased 
letter. With it came a formal announcement from 
the Army that even if he were offered the nomina¬ 
tion, he would refuse to take it. 

In the light of to-day several passages from this 
letter have considerable importance: 

I have hitherto refrained from making the bald state¬ 
ment that I would not accept nomination, although this 
has been my intention since the subject was first men¬ 
tioned to me.. .. 

This omission seems to have been a mistake, since it has 
inadvertently misled sincere and disinterested Americans. 
But my reticence stemmed from cogent reasons. The first 
was that such an expression would smack of effrontery... 
A second and even deeper reason was a persistent doubt 
that I could phrase a flat refusal without appearing to 
violate that concept of duty which calls upon every good 
citizen to place no limitation upon his readiness to serve 
in any designated capacity.... 

It is my conviction that the necessary and wise sub¬ 
ordination of the military to civil power will be best sus¬ 
tained, and our people will have greater confidence that 
it is so sustained, when lifelong professional soldiers, in the 
absence of some obvious and overriding reasons, abstain 
from seeking higher political office . .. 

Politics is a profession; a serious, complicated, and in its 
true sense a noble one. In the American scene I see no 
dearth of men fitted by training, talent, and integrity for 
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national leadership. On the other hand, nothing in the 
international or domestic situation especially qualifies for 
the most important office in the world a man whose adult 
years have been spent in the country’s military forces. At 
least, this is true in my case ... 

In any case, my decision to remove myself completely 
from the political scene is definite and positive. 

A loophole is of course the phrase ‘in the absence 
of some obvious and overriding reasons’. Will the 
possibility that Robert A. Taft may be elected 
President in 1953 if Eisenhower does not run be an 
‘obvious and overriding reason’ ? Perhaps. But, in a 
no-holds-barred campaign, this letter may haunt 
Eisenhower. His opponents will make full use of it, 
pointing out that if the General did not think it 
fitting for a military man to be President in 1948, 
he has even less right to think so in 1952. 

The Finder letter ended the Republican boom in 
1948. (Incidentally, friends say that Eisenhower’s 
personal choice for candidate at that time was Van- 
denberg.) The General told an acquaintance a few 
days later, ‘I feel as if I’ve had an abscessed tooth 
pulled. For the first time in months, I sleep at 
night.’ 

Next came the Democratic boom. Despite the 
Finder letter, people would not let Eisenhower 
alone. Things looked grim for Mr. Truman in the 
early spring of 1948. Various satraps, viceroys, and 
kinglets of the Democratic party came out avidly for 
Eisenhower because they were certain that Truman 
would lose, but that he could win—Jack Arvey in 
Chicago, Mayor Bill O’Dwyer in New York, Jimmy 
Roosevelt in California. The suggestion was even 
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made—and was taken with grave seriousness in high 
quarters—that Truman should step down and run 
as vice-president with Eisenhower heading the ticket. 
One story is that Mr. Truman himself suggested 
this. But the General wouldn’t budge. 

In October, 1950, Mr. Dewey threw Eisenhower’s 
hat in the ring once more, by proposing him for the 
Republican nomination in 1952. The General 
issued a formal refusal through his office at Colum¬ 
bia, and then added, T put my hand to a job and 
do my best. I have no desire to go anywhere else if 
I can help to do what I want here at Columbia. This 
is the place for me. I don’t know why people are 
always nagging me to run for President. I think I’ve 
gotten too old.’ 


The Present Situation 

From the Republican point of view the 1952 
boom, now raging, differs markedly from that of 
1948. Four years ago Eisenhower was completely 
unseasoned politically; his status was roughly com¬ 
parable to that of a comet suddenly invading a well- 
established solar system. To-day he knows much 
more, and formidable Republican chieftains have 
publicly espoused his cause—including figures as 
weighty and diverse as Dewey, Paul Hoffman, a 
powerful group of senators (including Duff, Ives, 
Saltonstall, Wayne Morse, Margaret Chase Smith, 
and Henry Cabot Lodge), an equally powerful 
group of governors, and multitudes of old faithfuls 
like Alf M. Landon and Roy Roberts. 

Recent tests of public opinion give spice to the 
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story. In June 1951, a Gallup poll gave Eisenhower 
40 per cent as against 20 per cent for Truman 
among Democratic voters, 32 per cent for Eisen¬ 
hower against 22 per cent for Taft among Republi¬ 
can voters, and 40 per cent for Eisenhower as against 
11 for Taft and 9 for Truman among independents. 
By November, 1951, these figures had shifted 
slightly. In a poll asking voters for a single prefer¬ 
ence, Dr. Gallup found Eisenhower leading with 28 
per cent, more than twice what anybody else got. 
Truman and MacArthur followed with 13 per cent 
each. Taft got 12, and Governor Warren of Cali¬ 
fornia 8. A few weeks later came results even more 
startlingly indicative of Eisenhower’s colossal popu¬ 
larity. The General ran against Truman by a score 
of 64 per cent to 28. 

On the other hand, 40 per cent of those polled 
called themselves Democrats, 32 per cent Republi¬ 
cans, and 20 per cent Independents. This, if Dr. 
Gallup is correct, would mean that there are 22 
million normally Democratic voters in the country 
to-day, only 17^ million Republican voters, and no 
fewer than 15I million independent voters. In other 
words independents, among whom Eisenhower is by 
far the most popular candidate, overwhelmingly 
hold the balance of power. Still—the Democrats 
could win if they hold their 22 million regular voters 
and pick up about 5! million independents. 
Truman, it would seem, has an excellent chance of 
beating any Republican except Eisenhower. More¬ 
over any Democrat, according to the evidence of 
these polls in late November, 1951, would have at 
least a chance of beating Bob Taft. 
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Even so, it is the Taft candidacy that makes the 
chief difference for Eisenhower between 1948 and 
1952. Eisenhower would almost certainly have been 
nominated by acclamation by the Republicans in 
1948. This time he faces the poweiful, well- 
organized, unrelenting opposition of the Taftites, 
which means most of the fungoid ‘regulars’ and 
machine bosses of the Republican party. 

Several points are made by people opposed to 
Eisenhower, or by those who, even if they like him 
extravagantly as a human being, are doubtful about 
him as a presidential candidate: 

1. He lacks concrete political experience. He has 
never run for office. History has proved time and 
again that the ablest Presidents are those who rise to 
the White House out of the governorships of a 
great state, like Cleveland, Wilson, and both Roose¬ 
velts. 

2. His view on most controversial issues (except 
foreign policy) are largely unknown. 

3. He has never voted so far as anybody knows, 
nor, as I write, has he ever formally stated what 
party he belongs to. He is, however, beyond doubt a 
Republican. 

4. Eisenhower has often been called a ‘citizen- 
soldier’, but a more apt description might be 
‘soldier-citizen’. There is a difference. Several times 
in this book I have mentioned with emphasis that 
one of the General’s most important traits is his 
incontestable civilian-mindedness. Above all he 
stands for peace. Nevertheless he is a soldier. He has 
been called a ‘peace-general’. Nevertheless the fact 
cannot be denied that he is a general. And a power- 
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fully entrenched sentiment exists in this country 
deploring the idea of a military man for President. 
There have been eight military or semi-military 
Presidents in American history so far, and several 
of these, like Washington and Jackson, were very 
good Presidents indeed. Every war in American 
history except World War I has, it is often pointed 
out, produced a President. Even so, among many 
citizens to-day, the prejudice against a military man 
in the White House, even Eisenhower, is ineradic¬ 
able. A Paris friend put it this way, ‘I’m crazy about 
the guy, but I would never vote for a general as 
President unless he were running against an 
admiral’. 

5. Many liberal Republicans, to say nothing of 
most northern Democrats, do not like the kind of 
people whose power would be much augmented if 
Eisenhower became President. He might sweep into 
office all manner of reactionary Republicans. He is 
an incontestably sincere internationalist. But he 
might find himself with a Senate full of Republicans 
he helped elect who were violent isolationists, and 
who would oppose him at every turn after election. 
What would he do with men like Wiley and Mc¬ 
Carthy? 

6. The actual campaign would present problems 
of subtle difficulty. How, for instance (assuming he 
were r unn ing against Truman), could Eisenhower 
make an effective opposition on foreign policy, 
which is certain to be a major issue, since it is he 
himself who has been a major executant of Truman’s 
foreign policy? 

7. His detractors say that he is too 'unsophisti- 
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cated’, too ‘easygoing’, and too much inclined to be 
‘all things to all people’. 

8. Eisenhower lacks the intellectual qualities 
necessary to a truly great President. (On the other 
hand, think how majestically superior he is—intel¬ 
lectually and in every other way—to dozens of other 
men who are often considered to be of presidential 
calibre.) 

9. If he runs and loses, he will have given up 
shape for nothing, and he could not return to it 
except with substantially diminished prestige. 

The above is a rough outline of what many 
reasonable observers think, including, let us state 
once more, many who admire the General pro¬ 
foundly. When we get to those unreasonable, the 
atmosphere thickens. Already various scurrilous 
pamphlets have appeared, accusing Eisenhower (it 
is the wildest nonsense) of being pro-Communist, a 
Stalin stooge, and so on. The old cry that he is 
Jewish has been revived by professional anti- 
Semites. As an example of this type of fetid smear, 
one article refers to the General as ‘the Zionist 
candidate .. , the Red caterer .. 

On a different level General MacArthur’s attitude 
may have importance. MacArthur himself respects 
Eisenhower greatly, but several of the men around 
him are bitterly jealous of Eisenhower’s popularity, 
ease of manner, and military prowess. MacArthur, 
it appears from his recent speeches, wants Taft. 
Some observers think he will do everything possible 
to beat Eisenhower; he might even oppose him on 
the floor of the convention. But how influential 
MacArthur will be in Republican councils remains 
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to be seen, particularly if Eisenhower gets the 
nomination. A MacArthur-McCormick-McCarthy 
‘Axis’, if it were ever formed, might turn out as more 
of an advantage to Eisenhower than a disadvantage, 
by turning independent voters to his side. Inciden¬ 
tally nothing ever proved Eisenhower’s luck better 
than the fact that during the whole of the Mac- 
Arthur hearings before Congress he was out of 
the country. This is not to say that if called to the 
stand, he would not have given a good account of 
himself. 

You can tell a good deal about a man by his 
enemies, and Eisenhower has every reason to be 
proud of some of his. They are a gummy lot—lunatic 
semi-Fascists, the most implacable old-line tories, 
several Hearst columnists, professional machine 
hacks, surviving extreme isolationists, and American 
Firsters, social Bourbons, and dunderhead reaction¬ 
aries in general. Most of these will not stoop to the 
smear tactics just mentioned, though one infamous 
pamphlet has been circulated by the regular 
Republican organization in Maine. Senator Mar¬ 
garet Chase Smith deserves public thanks for having 
brought the facts about this viciousness into the 
open. The ‘respectable’ reactionaries who hate 
Eisenhower like poison for the simple, single, and 
overwhelming reason that they think he is too liberal 
are far more subtle. Their line is to insist that they 
‘like’ Eisenhower but that it is a pity that such a 
‘simple’ man should have to be ‘dragged’ into 
political conflict. They talk about how ‘nice’ he is 
and at the same time seek coyly to convey the im¬ 
pression that he is inexperienced, a man who should 
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stick to his own knitting, and a dupe. They mention 
him with ‘respect 5 , and at the same time cast whis¬ 
pering doubt on his ‘ability 5 to hold the office. 
Almost the best thing about Eisenhower is, in short, 
the quality of those who hate the idea of his becom¬ 
ing President. Also let us keep in mind that if he is 
nominated, these flubdub gentry will be the first to 
jump on his bandwagon, and try to box him in. 
An honest politician is as rare as a cow in Times 
Square. 

A good many liberal Republicans want Eisen¬ 
hower not merely because they think he would make 
a good President, but because they have sense 
enough to realize that the future of the Republican 
party is at stake just as critically as the future of the 
nation. 

But let us return to the present situation. The 
dilemma that confronts the General remains pierc¬ 
ing. He is doing a supremely valid and important 
job at shape, a job at which he is as nearly indis¬ 
pensable as a man can be. If he becomes an overt 
candidate, he will be abandoning the shape job. 
But if he does not become a candidate the Presi¬ 
dency may well fall to Bob Taft, who might kill 
shape. In other words, Eisenhower may have to give 
up shape in order to save it. 

If Eisenhower decides to run, beats Taft, and gets 
the nomination, then he will be facing still another 
dilemma of painful quality—that of having to run 
against his own Commander-in-Chief, Mr. Truman, 
whom he likes and respects deeply. 

Most of Eisenhower’s friends thought in late 1951 
that he would postpone a decision as long as possible. 
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Ideally he would prefer to wait and be drafted by 
the convention. He felt at first that he could at least 
wait until April 1, 1952, when shape will have been 
in operational existence for a year. A year at the 
job was what Eisenhower promised Mr. Truman. 
But events have come too fast. By December, 1951, 
it was clear that the General would have to commit 
himself very soon, or lose his chance. Senators like 
Duff and Lodge went all the way out on the limb for 
him. Campaign headquarters were set up in various 
states. Emissaries who visited the General in Paris 
told him that he could no more stop the boom than 
wipe up the Seine with a sponge. Moreover, if Eisen¬ 
hower waited till April, Taft might have the 
nomination bottled up. He was collecting delegates 
hand over fist. It is quite true that delegates pledged 
to one candidate six or eight months before the con¬ 
vention may jump precipitously to another candi¬ 
date by convention time. A delegate is not a very 
fixed object. But it is also true that, in the United 
States, even though it is the people who elect a 
President, it is the politicians who nominate. Eisen¬ 
hower’s advisers told him in vehement terms late in 
ig^i that he would have to declare himself and 
come home soon—or else. 

If Eisenhower accepts this advice and returns 
to the United States early in the year he will, 
most of his friends think, make straight for Kansas 
and open his campaign on a grass-roots basis. Pro¬ 
bably his two closest advisers will be two fellow 
Kansans: Harry Darby, a former senator and the 
Republican national committeeman from Kansas, 
and the Kansas senator and former governor, Frank 
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Carlson, an able citizen who, among other things, is 
close to Milton Eisenhower. 

Finally the possibility that Eisenhower might be 
the Democratic candidate cannot be altogether 
eliminated. It is unlikely, but it is just possible. Some 
of the Democratic leaders who were pro-Eisenhower 
in 1948 are still pro-Eisenhower, even if he is a 
Republican. As for Mr. Truman, he has, it would 
seem, continued to do everything possible to en¬ 
courage, rather than discourage, an Eisenhower can¬ 
didacy. When, on October 25, 1951, the New York 
Herald Tribune came out editorially for the General, 
Mr. Truman said at once that the newspaper had 
picked ‘a fine man’. This should not surprise people. 
Mr. Truman is a patriot. As a good American, he 
wants the Republican Party to have a good can¬ 
didate, if he cannot get him for the Democrats. 
Moreover he is very fond of Eisenhower personally. 
If at shape the General so much as catches cold, 
Truman is on the teletype at once asking him to take 
care of himself. He offered to step aside for him in 
1948, and a somewhat fanciful story was circulating 
in Paris while I was there to the effect that if the 
Republicans do nominate Eisenhower, Truman 
would refuse to run against him. 

If, on the other hand, Mr. Truman at any time 
wanted to cripple the Eisenhower candidacy, he 
could probably do so with ease. A single remark 
might damage the General considerably. It would 
be to the effect that he is imperatively needed in 
Europe, and that it would be a dereliction in duty 
for him to come home 
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Return to Washington and Mr. Krock 

On November 1, 1951, the White House an¬ 
nounced that Mr. Truman had summoned Eisen¬ 
hower home for 'military talks’. The General arrived 
in Washington on November 4, and stayed there 
for less than sixty hours. The trip had not been con¬ 
templated. Eisenhower had to cancel critically 
important interviews at shape (for instance with 
Averell Harriman) on just those days. Naturally the 
dramatic circumstances of this hurried visit fed other 
than military fires. The country erupted with specu¬ 
lation about Eisenhower’s political plans, and the 
climax came on November 7, when Arthur Krock, 
one of the most responsible and seasoned of Ameri¬ 
can journalists (and also one of the most perspica¬ 
cious), let loose a story in the New York Times stat¬ 
ing that Mr. Truman had, during their meeting, 
offered to support Eisenhower as Democratic Presi¬ 
dential candidate in 1952. According to Mr. Krock, 
Eisenhower, though he did not specifically reject it, 
‘strongly implied rejection by suggesting that great 
difficulties were presented by his fundamental dis¬ 
agreement with the Administration on labour 
policies, proposed amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
Act and other policies and programmes in the 
domestic field that have been sponsored by Mr. 
Truman’. In other words Eisenhower gave a 
‘strongly implied’ No to the offer on the grounds 
that he did not like the Fair Deal. 

Mr. Krock said that his source was ‘thoroughly 
reliable’ and conceded that the story would be 
‘categorically and even angrily denied’. It was. Mr. 
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Truman declared the next day that ‘there was not a 
word of truth 5 in it, and Eisenhower’s aides at 
shape called it ‘purely fictional 5 . Later Mr. Krock, 
who would not have published the story had he not 
firmly believed it to be true, watered down the 
original version to an extent but proceeded to say 
that his anonymous informant was ‘a highly placed 
northern Democrat 5 with no visible motive in cir¬ 
culating an untruth, and ‘whose memory for pre¬ 
cision has been likened to that of Charles E. 
Hughes’. 

The net effect of the Krock story was to damage 
Eisenhower and in particular to help Taft. It hurt 
the General among Republicans by casting doubt 
again on whether he was really a Republican and 
among Democrats by insinuating skilfully that he 
was anti-labour. Also the original Krock story sug¬ 
gested that Eisenhower ‘intends to try in advance of 
the Republican Convention to discover whether he 
and Senator Taft can agree on certain policies for 
platform endorsement, and on eliminating the in¬ 
fluence of both reactionaries and left wingers in the 
party’. If such agreement could be reached, Mr. 
Krock went on, Eisenhower might support Taft as 
the nominee. 

Eisenhower gave a press conference just before 
returning to Paris (before the Krock story appeared) 
and continued to leave the door open on the Presi¬ 
dency. When questioned as to whether Senator Duff 
had been authorized to work for him he replied, 
‘If I have friends that have been my friends so long 
they believe they know how I would act and react 
under given conditions, that’s their own business 
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and I have never attempted to interfere with any 
man exercising his own privileges as an American 
citizen’. Also: ‘If the time ever comes when I feel 
that my duty compels me to say a word of any kind, 
I will say it . . . and it will be stated positively and 
definitely. I hope that’s very clear.’ One other thing 
was clear. He had not said No. 


Summing It Up 

A dominating characteristic in Eisenhower is his 
sense of duty. If he runs for President it will be not 
merely because he wants it but because he could not 
honestly avoid the call. I outlined above some points 
made by people who do not think that he would 
necessarily be a good President. Those who ardently 
think the opposite have several counterpoints to offer. 

1. He is not a politician, and the country is mor¬ 
tally sick of politicians. He is decent and en¬ 
lightened. 

2. The Democrats have been in power for twenty 
years, long enough. People want a change. (Several 
lifelong Democrats have announced that they will 
vote for Eisenhower because they think that the 
future of the two-party system is at stake, and that a 
Republican administration is essential in 1953 for 
the good of the country.) 

3. Though not a professional politician, he is a 
genius at personal relationships. If his military 
career has shown only one thing, it is his consum¬ 
mate ability to create a good team and make it 
work together. Nor did he ever abuse the vast and 
unprecedented powers he had. 
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4. His personal standards are high to the point of 
austerity. He is an absolutely honest man. There 
would be no corruption. 

5. The best people in America are his friends, and 
he would choose a first-class Cabinet. 

6. The country needs unity above all at the 
moment, and Eisenhower, who is by far the most 
popular living American, would become a symbol 
of national unity. 

7. Above all consider his record as an organizer, 
a doer. Forget Columbia, which was not his field. 
He crossed the channel with the greatest military 
force ever assembled, pushed the Germans out of 
France, and won the war. 

8. He has great experience in international 
affairs, and a sound, intimate grasp of world pro¬ 
blems. He is certainly not an appeaser, but he 
stands for peace. 

At any rate the Eisenhower enthusiasts believe 
firmly that the General will sweep the country and 
make a superlative President. And no matter what 
happens he is a first-rate American proud of 
America, and America has every right to be proud 
of him. 



Appendix I 

WITH EISENHOWER IN SICILY 

Let me go back to the war for a brief vignette. Eisen¬ 
hower, it just happened, provided me with the most 
spirited small adventure I ever had in my life up to that 
date; and although I have written part of the story before, 
I never told it fully. 

By sheer good luck, I was the only American corres¬ 
pondent attached to the General’s own headquarters in 
Malta. Alone, I had the privilege and duty of ‘covering’ 
the Commander-in-Chief during the first days of the 
Sicilian invasion; what I wrote went to the entire Ameri¬ 
can press, by a ‘pool’ arrangement. Similarly a British 
colleague worked for the British pool. Harry Butcher told 
us on the night of July i x, 194.3, to pack a few things and 
prepare for a short trip. We were going to be allowed to 
accompany Eisenhower on his first visit to the Sicilian 
beaches, where the allied landings had taken place some 
forty hours before. Only nine men, aside from Eisenhower 
and Butcher, were in the party; one of these was Jimmy 
Gault, who is still at Eisenhower’s side at shape. We 
assembled cautiously near a blacked-out quay, and a 
lovely lopsided moon made glistening ripples on the water. 
Eisenhower arrived in a big car with quadruple-dimmed 
headlights, and was greeted by Admiral Sir Andrew 
Cunningham, who was seeing us into a Royal Navy 
destroyer. We stepped into the admiral’s barge, and 
Cunningham said briskly, ‘Good luck, General’. Eisen¬ 
hower looked the barge over and replied, ‘Thanks, sir. I’d 
trade you a lot for this’. Cunningham, a salty creature, 
answered, ‘Wait fill your dinner starts to go up and down’. 
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The destroyer, the H.M.S. Petard, slipped out into the 
harbour late at night, and we readied Sicily near Licata 
before dawn. By the lime I got up to the bridge at five- 
thirty Eisenhower and Butcher were already there. The 
purplish shore was outlined against a rosy sky streaked 
with fast-moving light clouds. We cruised along the coast to 
Gela, and were transferred from the destroyer to a small 
squat craft; the swell was high and glossy and we land¬ 
lubbers tumbled awkwardly down the rope. We slithered 
across steep rollers, and in Gela Harbour reached the 
Monrovia, the big ship that was temporary headquarters 
for General Patton. We climbed aboard, and Eisenhower 
and two or three generals and admirals disappeared for a 
breakfast conference. 

For us up on the deck, there was quite a lot to watch. An 
American cruiser, the Savannah, about a mile off shore, 
began to bark. First a flash, then a crack, then a whish of 
shell, and finally the echoes plunging back from the 
Sicilian hills. We watched the floating cloud of smoke, first 
white and grey, then an ugly incandescent yellow. A naval 
officer said dryly, ‘When it makes a yellow smoke it’s 
called smokeless; I don’t know why’. Another officer 
came up, leaned over to light a cigarette, and put his 
mouth over the match instead of the cigarette. He said, 
‘I’m the captain of this ship. I haven’t had any sleep, and 
God, am I tired.’ The harbour was jammed with shipping. 
Every kind of craft was busy rushing to the shore, unload¬ 
ing, returning, unloading, despite attack. I counted more 
than a hundred ships. The night before the Luftwaffe had 
made 180 sorties. Now, for the moment, there were no 
German planes. But our own aircraft were screeching 
overhead, diving towards the hills, and ripping the sky 
apart. 

We had planned to land here. Patton would not let us. 
The swell was too high, and even to get to the beach would 
take more than an hour. Besides it was dangerous. Eisen- 
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hower’s life ought not to be risked on an inspection trip, 
and sharp, noisy fighting—we could hear it—was taking 
place only a mile or two behind the trees. I felt acute 
disappointment. I do not like danger particularly but that 
would have been too good a story to miss. Every reporter 
covering a landing operation, even if he is assigned to 
headquarters, wants to get on land. We took leave of 
Patton’s ship; Patton stood at the top of the rope ladder 
looking like a Roman emperor carved in softish stone. 
We bounced back to the Petard, settled ourselves com¬ 
fortably on the quarter-deck, and started back towards 
Malta. We had our story, such as it was, and it was 
over. But I continued to nurse my disappointment 
heavily. 

Most sailors on British destroyers grow beards, and the 
crew looked like brigands. The captain wore a blue 
turtleneck sweater and an old pair of white shorts. A year 
or two later I dined with him in New York. His name was, 
and is, Rupert Egan, and he had been a great friend of a 
great friend of mine in China long before. As we got under 
way I heard signalmen chatter in a quick code—two 
aircraft sighted. Captain Egan, not moving from the wheel, 
said quietly, ‘What do they look like?’ They turned out to 
be ours, but for a few minutes the scene was remarkably 
like a movie, for instance the Navy picture done by Noel 
Coward. The bearded crew leapt to the alert; they swung 
gun barrels sharply upward and trained sights while 
blinkers clicked with signals. I reflected how strange it 
was that when you see something real you axe apt to com¬ 
pare it to something in the realm of fiction in order to 
gauge its true reality. 

Eisenhower sat for a while on the bridge, and then wan¬ 
dered around the deck. Butcher was perched on a wooden 
chair high above. He asked me to take some pictures. They 
never came out because somebody, not me, had not loaded 
the camera properly. In mid-morning I was talking with 
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Eisenhower when a call came suddenly, ‘Action stations!’ 
Members of the crew manned our big gun aft. They stood 
in line, like pirates with rough towels or rags on their 
heads, and began, crouched, to feed the long sharpshclls 
forward. We heard a rippling snort of gunfire, and saw 
splashes; we were being fired on by a German battery 
hidden in the groves behind the beach. This was some¬ 
thing, after all! The Commander-in-Chief under direct 
fire!—probably for the first time in the war. I kept think¬ 
ing that, to put it mildly, it would be a wonderfully good 
story if we got hit. A British general severely asked Eisen¬ 
hower to take cover. I said, ‘Oh, let’s stay here and 
watch’. Eisenhower grinned at me, but, polite and un¬ 
obtrusive as always, said, ‘I’m afraid I may be in the way’, 
I said, ‘The Commander-in-Ghief is never in the way’, and 
Eisenhower, perhaps amused by my unconscious effron¬ 
tery, gave a snorting chuckle. Our guns were now ready 
to fire. The ship’s officers did not like the responsibility 
of having Eisenhower aboard. They passed around cotton 
for our ears, and somebody rushed forward with a couple 
of steel helmets, and asked the General to pul one on. 
He tried to do so, but the strap only came under his nose. 
‘If I use this,’ he said somewhat sharply, ‘I’ll need two 
men to hold it on.’ Eventually we walked forward and 
took shelter. Eisenhower said, ‘They treat me like a bird 
in a gilded cage’. He lapsed into accent: ‘I’se a valuable 
fellow, that’s what I am.’ Then he became serious and 
said, ‘I don’t want anybody to get hurt on my account. 
Let’s go under.’ 

For the next hour the trip was placid. It was about as 
exciting as a ride in a side-wheeler on Lake Michigan. 
Eisenhower talked all the time. Intermittently, as wc 
rounded a bend, he would take up his binoculars and scan 
the shore; it seemed deserted, with no trace of confusion, 
warfare, or the enemy. The General was completely 
detached. He seemed to be as serene as if he were on a 
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picnic—so much so that he was free enough in min/t to 
reminisce about his career and ideas. Several small items 
I have mentioned in this book come from his conversation 
on this day. I remember too that he made a great point 
of the fact that any military man, any general, had to 
believe above all in his own luck; otherwise the unendur¬ 
able strain would get him down. He added, grinning, 
‘Of course anybody can draw a bad card sometimes*. He 
said that, in his view, the essence of warfare was timing. 
The strain, loneliness, and sense of responsibility in¬ 
creased, he went on, rank by rank. A divisional com¬ 
mander got some time off to relax. But he, in his position, 
was never free of responsibility for a single second. 

Later in the morning we approached a beach near a 
town that I identified later as Correnti; it was near the 
end of the American right flank. Columns of smoke could 
be seen inland, so that we knew fighting was going on, 
but this beach looked altogether peaceful. It marked the 
place where the Canadians formed a beachhead between 
the American and British forces. We sped along. It was 
almost time for lunch. Most of us had been up most of 
the night, and everybody yawned. 

Suddenly, without forethought, and hardly knowing 
what I was saying, I suggested to Butcher and the General, 
‘Let’s land’. 

Eisenhower looked surprised, then interested. Cer¬ 
tainly the beach was quiet enough, and it might be a good 
idea to say hello to the Canadians. But he didn’t say 
anything except, ‘Land? Why?’ 

‘Well,’ I replied, ‘I could write a story that would hit 
quite a lot of papers. I could start it with a paragraph 
that might sound good. It would begin, “The American 
Commander-in-Chief of the allied forces of liberation set 
foot for the first time on the soil of occupied Europe to¬ 
day ”. 5 Because of course Eisenhower had not yet set foot 
in Axis Europe. 
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‘Do you think that would serve a good propaganda pur¬ 
pose?’ he asked sharply. 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

He walked up the bridge, gave an order or two, and 
presently the Petard stopped. We slid down the rope 
ladder again, tliis time into a duck—a truck that swims. 
I do not know how it was summoned. Nor did I know 
then that a duck was a duck. To my utter astonishment, 
after a brief trip, we found ourselves suddenly well up on 
the beach, dry-shod. The General carried no flag or other 
identification. I could not but think how remarkable 
this was—the Gommander-in-Chicf himself making an 
unscheduled call on a Sicilian beach immediately after 
the invasion with fighting going on a few miles away and 
without any warning, or preparation whatever, with 
nothing prepared at all. 

Eisenhower was the first man to step out of the duck. As 
soon as he touched the toe of one foot for one second on 
the sand, I had my story. But he did better. I wanted to 
say, ‘General, to go down into folklore forever, all you 
have to do is greet the first man we meet, and say, “My 
name is Eisenhower”.’ I do not know to-day whether I 
actually dared say this or not. Things were moving too 
fast. But Eisenhower did advance to the first officer we 
saw and said firmly, ‘Good morning. I am General 
Eisenhower’. The officer, British, almost fainted with 
surprise. The General proceeded, ‘I want to talk to the 
senior Canadian officer on this beachhead’. The British 
officer replied, ‘This is the Canadian beachhead, sir, but 
headquarters are some distance inland’. Eisenhower got 
stubborn. ‘I don’t care if it’s a second lieutenant, but I 
want to meet some Canadian officer, I have come to 
welcome Canada to the allied command’. 

So we went inland. Eisenhower, Butcher, and one or 
two others borrowed a jeep, the rest of us followed in our 
massive duck. It was a rougher journey by far than the 
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trip by sea. We bounced and rolled on the gnarled, dusty 
Sicilian paths. Around us troops were busy, some were 
swimming in the creamy surf, some were unloading 
barges, laying down roads, cooking, erecting green pup 
tents, building signal boxes. It was hot. It was extremely 
hot. There was no shade. We bumped along, trying to 
keep up with Eisenhower’s jeep, as it bored from side to 
side through the narrow, twisting, bumpy lanes. We 
ground through tall reeds and prodded into thickets. By 
the time we emerged Eisenhower’s party was out of sight, 
or lost. I could not but reflect again on how extraordinary 
and- sensational it would be if some German or Italian 
patrol should intercept the General. He would have made 
a nice prisoner of war. He might even have been sniped 
at and shot. But the only ‘enemy 5 we met was a Sicilian 
boy of about fourteen riding a bicycle who asked us to 
take his picture. There was still no trace of Eisenhower, 
and so the duck clumsily swerved around and we turned 
back. At the beach we waited. It seemed a long wait. 
But Eisenhower and the jeep came back in a few moments, 
and I had a sudden feeling that if I suggested anything 
else I would be in hot water. Eisenhower had, after 
strenuous effort, found a Canadian officer, and so his 
mission was accomplished. He was sweating and he 
mopped his forehead. Then we all returned in the duck 
to the destroyer. I kept thinking that this man might be 
a four-star general and all that, but what I would always 
remember about him was that he was such a splendid 
human being. 
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EISENHOWER’S GUILDHALL SPEECH 

Following is the text of the address delivered by 
General Eisenhower in London on June 12, 1945. By the 
words, his own, one may know the man. 

The high sense of distinction I feel in receiving this 
great honour from the city of London is inescapably 
mingled with feelings of profound sadness. All of us must 
always regret that your great country and mine were ever 
faced with the tragic situation that compelled the appoint¬ 
ment of an allied Commander-in-Chief, the capacity in 
which I have just been so extravagantly commended. 

Humility must always be the portion of any man who 
receives acclaim earned in the blood of his followers and 
the sacrifices of his friends. 

Conceivably a commander may have been profession¬ 
ally superior. He may have given everything of his heart 
and mind to meet the spiritual and physical needs of his 
comrades. He may have written a chapter that will glow 
forever in the pages of military history. 

Still, even such a man—if he existed—would sadly face 
the facts that his honours cannot hide in his memories the 
crosses marking the resting places of the dead. They can¬ 
not soothe the anguish of the widow or the orphan whose 
husband or father will not return. 

The only attitude in which a commander may with 
satisfaction receive the tributes of his friends is in the 
humble acknowledgment that no matter how unworthy 
he may be Ms position is the symbol of great human forces 
that have laboured arduously and successfully for a 
righteous cause. Unless he feels this symbolism and this 
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rightness in what he has tried to do, then he is disregardful 
of the courage, fortitude and devotion of the vast multi¬ 
tudes he has been honoured to command. If all allied men 
and women that have served with me in this war can only- 
know that it is they whom this august body is really 
honouring to-day, then indeed I will be content. 

This feeling of humility cannot erase, of course, my 
great pride in being tendered the freedom of London. I 
am not a native of this land. I come from the very heart of 
America. In the superficial aspects by which we ordinarily 
recognize family relationships, the town where I was born 
and the one where I was reared are far separated from 
this great city. Abilene, Kansas, and Denison, Texas, 
would together equal in size possibly one five-hundredth 
of a part of great London. 

By your standards those towns are young, without your 
aged traditions that carry the roots of London back into 
the uncertainties of unrecorded history. To those people I 
am proud to belong. 

But I find myself to-day 5,000 miles from that country¬ 
side, the honoured guest of a city whose name stands for 
grandeur and size throughout the world. Hardly would it 
seem possible for the London Council to have gone farther 
afield to find a man to honour with its priceless gift of 
token citizenship. 

Yet kinship among nations is not determined in such 
measurements as proximity of size and age. Rather we 
should turn to those inner things—call them what you 
will—I mean those intangibles that are the real treasures 
free men possess. 

To preserve his freedom of worship, his equality before 
law, his liberty to speak and act as he sees fit, subject only 
to provisions that he trespass not upon similar rights of 
others—a Londoner will fight. So will a citizen of Abilene. 

When we consider these things, then the valley of the 
Thames draws closer to the farms of Kansas and the plains 
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of Texas. To my mind it is clear that when two peoples 
will face the tragedies of war to defend the same spiritual 
values, the same treasured rights, then in the deepest sense 
those two are truly related. So even as I proclaim my 
undying Americanism, I am bold enough and exceed¬ 
ingly proud to claim the basis of kinship to you of London. 

And what man who has followed the history of this war 
could fail to experience an inspiration from the example of 
this city? 

When the British Empire stood—alone but uncon¬ 
quered, almost naked but unafraid—to deny the Hitler 
hordes, it was on this devoted city that the first terroristic 
blows were launched. 

Five years and eight months of war, much of it on the 
actual battleline, blitzes big and little, flying V-bombs— 
all of them you took in your stride. You worked, and from 
your needed efforts you would not be deterred. You 
carried on, and from your midst arose no cry for mercy, 
no wail of defeat. The Battle of Britain will take its place 
as another of your deathless traditions. And your faith 
and endurance have finally been rewarded. 

You had been more than two years in war when Ameri¬ 
cans in numbers began swarming into your country. Most 
were mentally unprepared for the realities of war— 
especially as waged by the Nazis. Others believed that the 
tales of British sacrifice had been exaggerated. Still others 
failed to recognize the difficulties of the task ahead. 

All such doubts, questions and complacencies could not 
endure a single casual tour through your scarred streets 
and avenues. With awe our men gazed upon the empty 
spaces where once had stood buildings erected by the toil 
and sweat of peaceful folk. Our eyes rounded as we saw 
your women, serving quietly and efficiently in almost every 
kind of war effort, even with flak batteries. We became 
accustomed to the warning sirens which seemed to compel 
from the native Londoner not even a single hurried step. 
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Gradually we drew closer together until we became true 
partners in war. 

In London my associates and I planned two great ex¬ 
peditions—that to invade the Mediterranean and later 
that to cross the Channel. London’s hospitality to the 
Americans, her good-humoured acceptance of the added 
inconvenience we brought, her example of fortitude, and 
quiet confidence in the final outcome—all these helped to 
make the Supreme Headquarters of the two Allied expedi¬ 
tions the smooth-working organizations they became. 

They were composed of chosen representatives of two 
proud and independent peoples, each noted for its initia¬ 
tive and for its satisfaction with its own customs, manners 
and methods. Many feared that those representatives 
could never combine together in an efficient fashion to 
solve the complex problems presented by modern war. 

I hope you believe we proved the doubters wrong. 
And, moreover, I hold that we proved this point not only 
for war—we proved it can always be done by our two 
peoples, provided only that both show the same good¬ 
will, the same forbearance, the same objective attitude 
that the British and Americans so amply demonstrated in 
nearly three years of bitter campaigning. 

No man could alone have brought about this result. Had 
I possessed the military skill of a Marlborough, the wisdom 
of Solomon, the understanding of Lincoln, I still would 
have been helpless without the loyalty, vision and 
generosity of thousands upon thousands of British and 
Americans. 

Some of them were my companions in the High Com¬ 
mand. Many were enlisted men and junior officers carry¬ 
ing the fierce brunt of battle, and many others were back 
in the United States and here in Great Britain in London. 

Moreover, back of us always stood our great national 
war leaders and their civil and military staffs that sup¬ 
ported and encouraged us through every trial, every test. 
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The whole was one great team. I know that on this special 
occasion 3,000,000 American men and women serving in 
the Allied Expeditionary Force would want me to pay a 
tribute of admiration, respect and affection to their British 
comrades of this war. 

My most cherished hope is that after Japan joins the 
Nazis in utter defeat, neither my country nor yours need 
ever again summon its sons and daughters from their 
peaceful pursuits to face the tragedies of battle. But-—a 
fact important for both of us to remember—neither 
London nor Abilene, sisters under the skin, will sell her 
birthright for physical safety, her liberty for mere exist¬ 
ence. 

No petty differences in the world of trade, traditions or 
national pride should ever blind us to our identities in 
priceless values. 

If we keep our eyes on this guidepost, then no difficulties 
along our path of mutual co-operation can ever be insur¬ 
mountable. Moreover, when this truth has permeated to 
the remotest hamlet and heart of all peoples, then indeed 
may we beat our swords into ploughshares and all nations 
can enjoy the fruitfulness of the earth. 

My Lord Mayor, I thank you once again for an honour 
to me and to the American forces that will remain one of 
the proudest in my memories. 
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